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3 
SPAIN: THE BRITISH COMPROMISE PLAN. 


N a previous issue of this Bulletin’ the work of the Non-Inter- 
vention Committee since the end of last year, and the putting 
into operation of the control scheme on April 19-20 were 

described. Since then much water has flowed under the bridges 
and a number of subsequent developments of importance need 
briefly to be recorded, such as, for example, the bombing of the 
German war vessels Deutschland and Leipzig, the German bombard- 
ment of Almeria, the withdrawal of Germany and Italy from the 
control scheme, the proposals put forward by Great Britain and 
France, and Germany and Italy respectively for the solution of 
the problem thus created, and finally the British compromise 
plan of July 14. 

On May 29, while lying at anchor in the roadstead of Iviza, 
the German vessel Deutschland was bombed by two aeroplanes 
of the Valencia Government; 31 German seamen were killed 
outright, or subsequently died, and 75 were wounded. As a reprisal 
the port of Almeria was bombarded on May 31 by German naval 
forces, 300 shells being fired and many people being killed. On 
the same day in the Non-Intervention Committee in London the 
German Ambassador submitted a note, describing various attacks 
on British, German and Italian vessels, and notifying the withdrawal 
of Germany from the control scheme and the work of the Committee, 
until such time as sure guarantees against the recurrence of such 
incidents were received. The Italian Ambassador also notified 
the Committee that his Government would withdraw from the 
control scheme and the Committee, and adopt a similar line of 
policy. 

These withdrawals left a gap in the naval control scheme, and 
with a view to filling it the British Government on June 3 com- 
municated to France, Germany and Italy the following proposals : 
that there should be an extension of the system of safety zones 
in Spanish ports, that the two parties in Spain should give a strict 
pledge to observe them, and that the four naval Powers should 
consult together in the event of an attack on any one of them, on the 
basis of the recognition of common responsibility in the execution 
of a common international duty. The negotiations between the 
our Powers, which had received the approval of the Chairman’s 
Sub-Committee on May 31, were held up by the reluctance of Italy 
and Germany to surrender completely their claim to take independent 
action if they considered it necessary, but finally resulted in an 
agreement being reached on June 12. This was drawn up in two 
documents ; the first, which was to be submitted to the two Parties 
in Spain, providing for assurances, safety zones, and consultation 
between the four Powers in the event of attack, but independently 
of measures for self-defence taken on the spot. The second 


(1) Vol. XIII, No. 22, May 1, 1937. 
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document, in the form of an annex, stated that, while the four 
Powers required certain assurances from the contending Parties, 
they themselves were agreed to do their part in preventing incidents 
and to give no pretext for them. But if, consultation having 
failed to produce agreement on concerted action, the Power attacked 
decided to take independent measures, the others would not share 
in the responsibility for what was done, but would consider that 
a new situation had arisen. Four days later the German and 
Italian Embassies announced in a joint communiqué that their 
two Governments had decided, as a result of the agreement of 
June 12, to resume their co-operation in the Non-Intervention 
Committee and in the naval patrol duties in Spanish waters. 

But the dissipation of the clouds over the Committee was but 
temporary, for on June 19 the sky once more darkened when, at a 
meeting between Mr. Eden and the French, Italian and German 
Ambassadors, the latter reported that torpedo attacks had been 
made on the German cruiser Leipzig on June 15 and 18. This 
communication was referred to the four Governments. On June 21 
the German Government, claiming that the firing of a torpedo on 
June 18 “ was established beyond all doubt by a submarine listen- 
ing apparatus and by observation of the air bubbles which are 
clearly seen on the surface when a torpedo is fired,’’ by the noise 
of a blow and by the discovery by a diver of a dent on the ship's 
side below the waterline, invoked the agreement of June 12 and 
called for joint action by the four naval Powers. The German 
demands were: (1) the presentation of a Note to the Valencia 
Government demanding an explanation, an apology and an under- 
taking that there should be no repetition of the incident; (2) a 
joint demonstration before Valencia by units of the fleets of the 
four Powers; (3) the surrender by the Valencia Government of 
all their submarines, to be impounded in a neutral port. 

The Italian Government supported the German demands, but 
the British and French Governments were not prepared to agree 
to a joint naval demonstration or to the presentation of the specific 
demands until the fact of the attack, and its nature and origin, 
had been established beyond reasonable doubt.t As compromise 
proposals submitted by Mr. Eden were not acceptable, the matter 
was referred back to the four Governments. On June 22 further 
conversations took place, when Germany, supported by Italy, 
maintained her demands. The German Ambassador, however, 
in response to urgent representations by the Foreign Secretary and 
the French Ambassador eventually agreed to an enquiry being 
carried out, but insisted as an essential condition that a joint naval 
demonstration should be made. As the British and French Govern- 


(1) On the same day the Valencia Defence Minister issued a statement de- 
nouncing as “‘ absolutely false ’’ the German allegations and asserting that it could 
be proved that all Government submarines were at their places on the days on which 
the alleged attacks were said to have been made. The Government subsequently 
offered the necessary facilities for an impartial enquiry. 
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ments could not agree to this, the conversations were broken off 
and the following agreed statement was issued :— 


“It was unfortunately found impossible to reach agreement 
on the measures which should be adopted in this case. It was 
considered, on the one hand, that, while proposals should be 
jointly examined for increasing the security of the ships of the 
four Powers on patrol, an enquiry into the circumstances of the 
incidents should precede any steps directed against the Spanish 
party involved. 

‘On the other hand, the facts were regarded as being clearly 
established, and the incidents were considered to require immediate 
active steps in order to maintain the solidarity of the Powers and 
forestall the recurrence of such incidents. The proposal on which 
agreement could not be reached was that an immediate naval 
demonstration showing the flags of the four Powers should be 
held off the coast of Valencia.” 

Following this breakdown the German Government issued an 
official statement of its views on June 23. Referring to the guarantee 
demanded for the safety of German ships, the Government declared 
that the naval demonstration, which had been requested as a visible 
joint warning, had been a minimum demand. Its rejection had 
shown a lack of solidarity, which was “an indispensable pre- 


condition "’ for the execution of the international task which had 
been jointly assumed, and the Reich Government had consequently 


decided to withdraw finally from the sea supervision scheme and 
to undertake itself the protection of its interests and of its ships 
“against the Bolshevist incendiaries in Valencia, by the only 
means suitable for restraining their enemies from similar attacks.”’ 
The German Government also expressed its profound satisfaction 
that its views “ coincide fully ’’ with those of the Italian Govern- 
ment. In Rome it was announced that Italian ships also would 
be withdrawn from the naval control scheme, but would remain in 
Spanish waters as a “ state of insecurity exists in the Mediterranean 
which must be taken into consideration, and in that part of the 
Mediterranean Italy has interests.’’ Like Germany, Italy decided 
not to withdraw from the London Committee, but announced her 
willingness to continue the policy of non-intervention ‘to the 
extent that others will do so.” 

Such was the situation, aggravated by bitter attacks on Great 
Britain and France in the German press and reports of German 
fleet movements, when on June 25 Mr. Neville Chamberlain and 
Mr. Eden spoke during the Foreign Affairs debate in the House of 
Commons. In a speech, significant for its conciliatory tone, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain restated the Government’s policy in regard 
to Spain, and appealed to those concerned to keep cool heads and 
weigh their words carefully before they uttered them. The exercise 
of caution, patience and self-restraint might yet save the peace 
of Europe and avoid the precipitation of a disaster ‘‘ which every- 
body really wishes to avoid.”’ 
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The danger of the Spanish situation, he said, was that many 
people regarded it as a struggle between two rival systems. Each 
commanded an enthusiastic body of support among its adherents in 
different countries, with the result that the supporters of the two 
systems regarded the issue of the struggle as a defeat or victory 
for their own side. If some country representing one of these ideas 
attempted to intervene beyond a certain point, then some other 
country taking the opposite view might find it impossible to refrain 
from joining in. While the non-intervention scheme had not 
worked satisfactorily, and intervention had gone on and was 
continuing, nevertheless, the war had been confined to Spain and 
the peace of Europe had been maintained. The situation was 
serious, Mr. Chamberlain continued, but not hopeless. Although 
it might be true that various countries or Governments desired to 
see one side or the other successful, “‘ there is not a country or 
Government that wants to see a European war.” 

Referring to the Leipzig incident, Mr. Chamberlain pointed 
out that whatever were the possibilities of a mistake, the German 
officers were convinced, rightly or wrongly, that an attack had 
been made. In these circumstances and in view of their recent 
experience “the German Government, in merely withdrawing 
their ships and then stating that this question is closed have shown 
a degree of restraint which we all ought to recognize.” 

Speaking later in the debate Mr. Eden pointed out that the 
ending of non-intervention, if that meant the granting of belligerent 
rights, would mean the grant of the right to stop ships going to 
both sides. If it did not, ships would have to be escorted right 
into territorial waters, with inevitable danger to peace. 

On the following day, June 26, the Portuguese Government 
announced that in view of the withdrawal of Germany and Italy 
from the naval control the facilities granted to the British observers 
on the Portuguese-Spanish frontier would be withdrawn until 
further notice. On June 27, at Wiirzburg, Herr Hitler spoke of 
the Leipzig incident. Germany, he said, had waited to see how 
the international system for safeguarding peace would work. Their 
demand for a joint naval demonstration had been in vain and 
their experience in London had taught them a lesson. In future 
Germany would look after her own safety. Collective methods had 
been given a fair chance. ‘‘ We are anxious,” he added, “ not to 
experience a similar disappointment in a more serious case. Only 
a fool makes the same mistake twice.” 


The Chairman’s Sub-Committee of the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee met on June 29, and Lord Plymouth put forward certail 
proposals for closing the gap in the naval patrol scheme leit 
by the withdrawal of German and Italian ships on June 2}. 
He stated that the British and French Governments were prepared 
to assume responsibility for the operation of the scheme in respec! 
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of the whole of the coasts of Spain, and had agreed in principle to 
the appointment of neutral observers to be stationed on their patrol 
ships. British ships would cover those parts of the coast in the 
hands of the Spanish Government, while British and French ships 
would share responsibility for those parts of the coast which were 
under the control of General Franco. By far the greater part of 
this coastline would inevitably require to be included in the French 
zone. The proposals were welcomed by the Belgium, Czechoslovak, 
Swedish and Soviet representatives; of the remaining members of 
the Sub-Committee, the Portuguese representative reserved his 
attitude and the German and Italian representatives promised 
to transmit the proposals to their Governments, while recording 
their strong objection in principle to any proposal which was not 
based ‘‘on the necessary equilibrium so as to ensure absolute 
impartiality of control.’’ They also announced that their Govern- 
ments had decided to call upon their nationals serving as observa- 
tion officers under the supervision scheme to resign. 

When the Sub-Committee met again on July 2, Lord Plymouth 
repeated the Anglo-French offer, but declared that the British 
Government was prepared to consider any better proposals which 
other Governments might put forward. The Portuguese repre- 
sentative had no objection in principle to the suggestions, and 
stated that he would accept the suggestions, if the Committee 
approved them unanimously. German-Italian counter-proposals 
were then submitted by the German Ambassador in the form of a 
joint statement. 

The two Governments, it declared, were firmly resolved to 
maintain the principle of non-intervention. Equality of treatment 
to the two parties in Spain must be maintained. The following 
proposals were designed to meet the real difficulties of the situation : 

(1) Allinterested Powers should agree to grant belligerent rights 
to the two parties in Spain. This would confer an international 
status on both parties who would assume full responsibility towards 
neutrals for the conduct of the war; it would render the patrol 
system, which had failed, unnecessary ; and it would eliminate 
serious loopholes in the agreement ‘‘ inasmuch as the ships flying 
either the Spanish flag, or the flags of non-European countries, 
would be submitted by the two parties to an effective form of 
control.’’ (2) The system of observation on the land frontiers of 
Spain, as well as the system of supervision both in the ports and 
with the observers embarked on board ships flying the flags of 
non-intervention countries, should be maintained. (3) Any further 
Suggestions on these lines would be welcomed. 

The Italian representative, in a statement supporting the 
proposals, declared that with the withdrawal of Italy and Germany 
rom the naval patrol the mandate entrusted to the four Powers 
for the carrying out of the control off the Spanish coasts had come 
to an end, and the entire scheme of control should come again 
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under discussion. Speaking of the inadequacy of the naval patrol 
the Italian Ambassador referred to the intense traffic carried on by 
ships flying the Spanish flag and the flags of non-European countries, 
and also to the traffic passing directly from French into Spanish 
territorial waters, and consequently not subject to observation, 
The French representative replied to this that it had never been 
contemplated under the non-intervention scheme that legitimate 
trade should be stopped. The existence of this traffic did not 
imply that the observation scheme had been ineffective. Turning 
to the suggestion that belligerent rights should be granted to the 
two parties in Spain, the French Ambassador expressed the opinion 
that this was a political question and stated that the French Govern- 
ment could not agree to a change in the relative status of the two 
parties ‘ by raising that of the insurgents to the level of the legal 
Spanish Government.’’ The naval strength of the two parties was 
not equal; it followed, therefore, that under the plan proposed, 
the policing would be exercised by the stronger of the two. Neither 
of them, however, was in a position to establish an effective blockade 
which might be recognized in international law. Such a situation 
would, therefore, gravely interfere with legitimate international 
trade and might lead to serious incidents. Further, he asked whether 
the suggestion that land control should continue, though this 
control had been suspended on the Portuguese frontier, could be 
regarded as either impartial or effective. The Anglo-French proposal, 
the impartiality of which could be assured by the presence of neutral 
observers, would secure the continuance of the Non-Intervention 
agreement and the preservation of peace. 

The Soviet representative denounced the German-Italian pro- 
posals as one-sided, asserting that the grant of belligerent rights 
to General Franco would enable him with the help of his strong 
foreign allies to institute a virtual blockade of the ports of Republican 
Spain, while the French frontier would remain closed. Such 4 
plan would mean the end of the Committee and of the Non- 
Intervention Agreement. 

In defence of the proposals, the German representative mail- 
tained that the new system would mean that legitimate shipping 
would continue with observing officers on board, that illegitimate 
shipping, smuggling arms, etc., would be stopped by the parties 
themselves ; and that the land frontiers of Spain would be controlled 
as before. 

Lord Plymouth expressed the opinion that smuggling was due 
to the gaps in the scheme to which he had repeatedly called 
attention, particularly the exclusion from control of ships flying 
the Spanish flag or the flags of non-European countries. Under 
the new German-Italian plan the removal of naval observation 
would deprive the sea scheme of an essential element, and would 
redound to the advantage of one of the parties only. The grat! 
of belligerent rights could not be regarded as a substitute for 4 
complete supervision scheme. 
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The full Non-Intervention Committee met on July 9, for the 
first time since June 18, to discuss the two proposals which had 
been put forward. The arguments for and against the proposals 
were elaborated, and Lord Plymouth reminded the Committee 
of the importance of securing the withdrawal of volunteers. After 
a full discussion in which the majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee favoured the Anglo-French proposal, the Netherlands 
representative put forward a suggestion that the British Govern- 
ment should be charged to make an effort to bring the two points 
of view together. This suggestion was adopted unanimously. 

Pending the outcome of this mandate the French Government 
announced on July 10 the suspension, as from July 13, of the 
facilities granted to the international observers along the Franco- 
Spanish frontier, unless control was re-established along the 
Portuguese frontier by that date. France, it stated, was merely 
following the Portuguese example and the decision did not mean 
that the frontier would be opened. 

The British Government executed its task expeditiously and 
on July 14 its compromise plan was communicated to the Govern- 
ments represented on the Non-Intervention Committee. 


The main points in the British compromise plan' may be 
summarized as follows :— 


A. 1. The system of placing observers on ships visiting Spanish ports 
should continue. The naval patrol should be discontinued ; 
international observers should be established in Spanish ports, 
with the consent of the parties, to perform the functions hitherto 
performed by the naval patrol (.e., ascertaining the presence 
of observers on board ships, reporting to the Committeee the 
names and nationality of ships arriving in Spanish ports). 

. Restoration of supervision of land frontiers. 

. Belligerent rights at sea should be accorded to the two parties 
in Spain by all Governments parties to the Non-Intervention 
Agreement subject to the following conditions: (a) the contra- 
band list adopted by the belligerents should be identical with 
that adopted by the Committee; (b) the passage of ships 
carrying observers and flying the Committee’s flag to be un- 
molested, unless engaged in unneutral service or in breach of 
a blockade; (c) no interference with neutral shipping not 
engaged in traffic with Spain; (d) Governments to be entitled 
to protect their ships when the above conditions were not being 
complied with. 

. Extension of the Agreement so as to prohibit the carriage to 
Spain from any port by ships flying the flag of any of the parties 
to the Agreement of goods on the prohibited list. 

. Invitation to States not parties to the Agreement to grant 
belligerent rights on the above terms and avail themselves of 
the observation facilities. 





(1) British White Paper, Cmd. 552r. 
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. Consideration of the possibility of requesting the two parties 
in Spain to accept foreign observers in specified aerodromes 
to observe entry of foreign aircraft. 

. The Committee to pass an unanimous resolution in favour of 
the withdrawal from Spain of all persons who, on July 18, 
1936, were nationals of or domiciled in any country party to 
the Non-Intervention Agreement. (A detailed definition was 
drawn up by a Technical Sub-Committee). Commissions to 
be sent out to the two parties in Spain to arrange for and super- 
vise withdrawal. 

. The above programme to be carried out in the following stages : 
(t) establishment of observers in Spanish ports and withdrawal 
of naval patrol; (#) the establishment of Commissions to 
supervise withdrawal of foreign nationals to follow (i) “as 
quickly as possible ; (i#7) recognition of belligerent rights “‘ when 
the Non-Intervention Committee place on record their opinion 
that the arrangements for the withdrawal of foreign nationals 
are working satisfactorily and that this withdrawal has in fact 
made substantial progress.” 

. Authorization by Committee of H.M. Government “ to enter 
immediately into discussion with the two parties in Spain” 
regarding the establishment of observers in ports, the estab- 
lishment of Commissions and withdrawal of foreign “‘volunteers” 
and the conditions on which belligerent rights are to be granted. 


Speaking on the proposals in the House of Commons on July 15 
the Foreign Secretary emphasized the fact that the granting of 
belligerent rights would be conditional. The practical effect would 
be that both sides would be entitled to deal as they could with 
ships which did not comply with the non-intervention procedure ; 
but neither side would have the right to interfere with ships which 
did so comply. They had deliberately included in the plan the 
withdrawal of foreign volunteers, whose presence in Spain made 
impossible the grant of belligerent rights. Either the proposals 
would fail, or foreigners would be withdrawn and belligerent rights 
granted. If the proposals failed, and non-intervention broke 
down, Europe would “ enter—let us make no mistake about this— 
upon a new and more perilous phase. . . . You will go back into 
an era of grave peril, an era in which incidents . . . will have a 
much deeper significance. The Government are convinced that 
Europe does not want this... .” 

On the following day the full Committee met to consider the 
British proposals. Lord Plymouth, opening the discussions, pointed 
out that the proposals were essentially compromise proposals, 
representing a fair balance between various points of view. While 
the Committee was naturally at liberty to discuss modifications 
his Government regarded the various items of the proposals 4s 
closely dependent upon each other. “ The modification or sub- 
stantial alteration of any one of the proposals would necessarily 
affect their attitude towards other parts.’ Turning to the question 
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of belligerent rights, he said that the Government regarded the 
recognition of belligerency as something which Goyernments had 
the right to give or withhold on the merits of the case. For several 
months the conflict had been of a kind which would have justified 
such recognition in normal circumstances, but the circumstances 
had not been normal. The presence of large numbers of foreigners 
had made it impossible for Governments to regard the combatants 
as being sufficiently independent of foreign ties to be treated in 
accordance with normal international principles. Recognition of 
belligerency enabled neutral Powers to define the responsibilities 
of their warships and to preserve a real neutrality. Equal treat- 
ment of both parties was the essence of the non-intervention 
Agreement. 

The proposals were adopted unanimously as a basis for dis- 
cussion, the representatives of certain countries having reserved 
certain points for careful consideration. 

When the discussion was taken up on July 20 in the Chairman’s 
Sub-Committee to which the proposals had been referred, disagree- 
ment immediately became apparent as to the order in which the 
two main proposals, t.e. the withdrawal of volunteers and the 
granting of belligerent rights, should be discussed. Lord Plymouth, 
supported by the French and Soviet representatives proposed that 
the points should be discussed in the order given in the final section 
(paragraph g), while the German and Italian representatives wished 
to discuss the proposals in the order in which the various items 
were set down, thus dealing with the question of belligerent rights 
before that of the withdrawal of volunteers. 

A complete deadlock ensued and the discussion was adjourned. 
When the Sub-Committee met again on July 26 it had before it a 
list of seven questions, covering the main points of the British 
proposals, which had been circulated on July 24 to the Govern- 
ments parties to the Agreement and to which they were asked 
to give their answers. It was eventually agreed to request all the 
Governments to communicate to the Committee statements in 
writing setting out in the briefest and clearest manner possible 
their views on each of the questions raised in the nine paragraphs, 
and in the sub-paragraphs, of the British plan. It was further 
agreed that these replies should be framed on the assumption 
that acceptance of the proposals was conditional on agreement 
being reached on all other points raised. 

_ Count Grandi declared that his Government was prepared to 
discuss, in a spirit of conciliation and compromise, all the questions 
raised in the British plan, none excluded ; they were also ready 
to discuss the question of the withdrawal of volunteers, of which 
they were in favour. He objected, however, to the order and 
some of the phrasing of the British questions and submitted an 
alternative draft. 

The Soviet representative suggested that his Government 
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would never agree to the granting of belligerent rights to Genera] 
Franco. 

The Sub-Committee met again on July 30 to consider the replies 
from the nine Governments represented on the Sub-Committee. 
These disclosed a large measure of agreement in regard to many 
points, but sharp differences of opinion in regard to others. There 
were two vital points in the replies to which Lord Plymouth drew 
attention. The first was the attitude of the Soviet Government 
to the third British proposal (grant of belligerent rights), which 
was stated as follows :— 


** Even consent in principle only to grant Franco, in case he 
fulfils certain conditions, belligerent rights, would in itself amount 
to a change of attitude towards Franco as the leader of the rebels 
which would preserve its significance even in case Franco does 
not fulfil the conditions put to him.” [The Soviet Government 
had doubts as to the loyal fulfilment of the conditions either by 
General Franco or by certain members of the Committee.] “. . 
Thus the conditions to which the granting of belligerent rights in 
the British proposals is made subject will not be fulfilled, whereas 
the granting of belligerent rights to Franco will remain. The 
Soviet Government cannot give its consent to this. 

“If and when the complete and loyal evacuation from Spain 
of all foreign nationals engaged in the conflict there is effected, 
then a new situation will arise, likely to allow a return to the 
examination of those parts of the British proposals which in the 
opinion of the Soviet Government could and should not be settled 


at the present time.” 


The second difficulty lay in the attitude of the German, Italian 
and Portuguese Governments towards the third sub-paragraph 
of the eighth British proposal (grant of belligerent rights to be 
effective only when withdrawal of volunteers had in fact made 
substantial progress). The German Note made the following 


reservation on this point :— 


‘“‘ The organization of the withdrawal of foreign nationals !s 


closely connected with the recognition of belligerent rights. The 
latter can, therefore, not be made dependent upon previous actioi 
on the subject of the former. Both must come into operatiot 


simultaneously.” 
The Italian reservation read as follows :— 


- . The Italian Government are of the opinion that such 
recognition should be granted at once. However, as the British 
proposals contemplate negotiations between the Committee ané 
the parties in Spain, on whose co-operation depends the succe essful 
execution of the British plan, it is clear that the two parties " 
conflict must themselves indicate on what basis they are prepare 
to discuss the recognition of belligerent rights.” 
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The Portuguese Government expressed a similar view con- 
sidering that belligerent rights should be granted forthwith and 
that without such action and “ without guarantees as to the faithful 
and complete execution of the withdrawal proposals on the part of 
Valencia, it will be most difficult’’ to effect the withdrawal of 
volunteers. 

In the discussion which took place in the Committee the German, 
Italian and Soviet representatives elaborated their objections 
and the French Ambassador emphasized his Government’s 
acceptance of all essentials of the British plan. Concessions, he 
said, had been made in a spirit of co-operation. The balance and 
time-factor governing the proposals were essential. Lord Plymouth 
underlined this point again later. 

As a complete deadlock seemed to have been reached, it was 
agreed to adjourn. During the adjournment, however, two rifts 
appeared in the heavy clouds overhanging a rather unhopeful 
situation. The first was the not entirely negative reception given 
in Moscow to the appeal of the French Foreign Minister to the 
Soviet Ambassador in Paris for a modification of the attitude 
adopted by the Soviet representative on the London Committee. 
The second was the improvement in Anglo-Italian relations follow- 
ing upon the Prime’ Minister’s conversations with the Italian 
Ambassador and his exchange of letters with Signor Mussolini. 
What effect these two approaches will have on the situation remains 
to be seen when the Sub-Committee meets again on August 6. 


S. A. H. 





14 
CHRONOLOGY. 


July 22nd.—La Prensa of Buenos Ayres published an article 
strongly opposing Count Grandi’s suggestion that the Latin-American 
countries should take part in the Non-Intervention Committee. It 
pointed out that the countries represented on the Committee had, 
with few exceptions, notably Great Britain, intervened in the war 
by directly or indirectly providing arms and men, and the inclusion 
of nations not involved in the struggle could bring them only anxiety 
and trouble. Their word and vote would surely be neutralized by 
those of Governments unable to detach their internal policy from 
Spanish events. 

Participation in the Committee might also arouse discord between 
Spaniards in the Argentine; impartiality generally annoyed both 
sides. 

July 27th.—The Foreign Minister handed to all foreign diplomatic 
representatives a Note and Draft Convention on the right of sanctuary. 
The Note called attention to the experience of the Spanish war and 
urged the co-ordination of existing instruments for humanizing war 
and saving lives in imminent danger, and the Convention granted 
sanctuary to all persons irrespective of nationality in Embassies, 
Legations, and warships, except for common criminals and deserters. 


Australia. 

July 22nd.—An announcement by Mr. Lyons (who was on his 
way from England) was published, stating that he had obtained a 
promise from the British Government that the Commonwealth would 
be consulted before any agreement was reached between Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. regarding any goods exported from Australia to Britain. 

He had been assured that Britain did not intend to depart from 
the principle of Imperial preference and from the Ottawa policy, but 
the British Government considered that an agreement with the U.S.A. 
would demonstrate to the world that Empire preference was not an 
obstacle to the improvement of trade outside it. 

July 28th.—Mr. Lyons, speaking in Sydney, said that the British 
Empire was the greatest agency for world peace, and there had never 
been a time in recent history when it was more essential that Australia 
with other parts of the Empire, should be following Great Britain. 

The reason why no great demonstrative action had resulted from 
the Imperial Conference was because the Empire was already united 
on fundamental matters. He gave an emphatic denial to a statement 
that the Australian delegation went to London to pledge the Common- 
wealth to such commitments as conscription and the placing of the 
Australian forces under the direct control of the Imperial Staff. 


Austria. - 
July 22nd.—Count Revertera, the Government Commissione! 


for Public Order in Upper Austria, resigned owing to the failure of 
the police authorities to prevent anti-Austrian and pro-Nazi demon- 
strations at Wels on July 18th. 

July 25th.—The Governor of Upper Austria, speaking at a rally 
of 35,000 members of the Fatherland Front at Wels, said he had 
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decided to adopt six punitive measures against those responsible for 
the incidents on the occasion of the reunion of Austrian and German 
ex-soldiers on July 18th. 

The measures included the dissolution of the Wels branch of a 
German gymnastic club ; prohibition of all meetings, etc., arranged by 
pan-German or Nazi societies ; and an enquiry into the behaviour of 
members of Austrian Associations abroad who were present at Wels, 
while the Federal Government, he said, would be asked to revise the 
law of association in such a manner as to protect the interests of the 
State. 

July 27th.—Six people were arrested at Wels in connection with 
the Nazi demonstration of July 18th. They included two prominent 
lawyers and the health-officer of the town. 


Belgium. 

July 23rd.—The King addressed a letter to the Prime Minister, 
in which he suggested the setting up of an institution of economic 
studies, universal, permanent, and independent, with a view to solving 
the great problems confronting humanity. 

Neither the lowering of tariff barriers nor any partial measure 
could, he said, alone put an end to the confusion which was threatening 
peace, and he went on: ‘“ If we wish to avert war and bring mankind 
back to a more peaceful frame of mind, we must have the courage to 
tackle the economic question in its entirety and to solve the great 
problems which menacingly confront humanity; distribution of 
raw materials, distribution of the means of exchange, international 
distribution of labour, equilibrium between the agricultural and 
industrial nations.” 

It was necessary to encourage every attempt at organization, the 
pursuit of which might lift minds up towards an ideal of human 
solidarity, and he asked: “* Does not this consideration emphasize the 
importance of the mission which Great Britain and France have 
entrusted, through you, to Belgium, and which greatly exceeds the 
limits that are generally attributed to it, since it may lead to the quest 
of the elements of a rational organization of world economy ? ” 

August 1st.—It was reported that a provisional trade agreement 
had been concluded between the Union of South Africa and the Belgium- 
Luxembourg Economic Union, to replace the agreement of 1935, 
which expired on July 31st; based on Teciprocal most-favoured-nation 
treatment in matters of Customs and import and exchange restrictions 
(except as regards South Africa’s trade with bordering countries and 
with other parts of the British Empire), it could be denounced, after 
June 30th, 1938, by either party at three months’ notice. 

King Leopold’s letter to Signor Mussolini concerning a world 
economic organization. (See Italy, External Affairs). 


Canada. 

tf July 30th.—Trade agreement with France. (See France, External 
d [jatrs). 

_ August 1st.—Orders-in-Council bringing into effect the non- 
intervention policy regarding Spain. (See Spain, The Powers and 
Non- Intervention). 
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China. 
July 21st.—Reports were current in Shanghai that Chiang Kai-shek 
had ordered six of his divisions from Central China to enter Hope, 
and two were believed to be near Paotingfu. Japanese detachments 
continued to reach the Peking area. 

Conflicting reports were current as to whether the 37th Division 
of the Chinese 29th Army had actually begun to leave the Lukouchiao 


positions. 
July 22nd.—Japanese statement ve sending of troops from Japan. 


(See Japan). 

Reports were current that a full settlement with the Japanese 
had been reached on July rgth, but that it had been mutually agreed 
that the terms should not be published for fear of exciting public 
opinion. 

Reports from Canton stated that the Japanese Consul had 
demanded the withdrawal from Swatow of General Li Hon-wen’s 155th 
Division. Chinese coolies at the port had refused to handle cargoes 
for Japanese ships. 

July 23rd.—According to Japanese reports the 37th Division 
had been transferred to Paotingfu. and the other Chinese troops 
stationed at points on the Yungting River had also been withdrawn. 

Publication of alleged terms of agreement of July roth. (See 

Japan). 
July 25th.—The withdrawal of the 37th Division was stated to 
be at a standstill, the Japanese military authorities protested against 
the failure, as they regarded it, of the Chinese authorities to carry out 
their promises. The Japanese declared that only one regiment had 
left Peking, and that two of the 132nd Division had arrived ; also 
that the 37th Division was occupying new positions near Papaoshan 
and Wanping. The situation had become “ gloomy,” owing to 
Chinese insincerity. 

A Japanese bluejacket was reported to have been abducted at 
Shanghai following a brawl with Chinese sailors, and large numbers 
of Chinese were stated to have fled from the native city into the 
International Settlement. 

At Langfang, on the railway about halfway to Tientsin, a detach- 
ment of Japanese was attacked when unprepared (at meal time) by 
soldiers of the 38th Division. The Japanese stated that the detachment 
were engaged, with Chinese assent, in regairing a telephone line, and 
were compelled to summon reinforcements which included aircraft. 

July 26th.—The Chinese at Langfang were shelled and bombed 
from the air, and retreated in disorder. 

General Katsuki, the Japanese commander, handed General Sung 
an ultimatum demanding the withdrawal of the 37th Division from 
Peking within ten days, and the withdrawal of Chinese troops at 
Mantoukou and Hsiyuan to positions further south, on the Hankow 
railway. 
Fresh fighting occurred both at the south-west gate of Peking 
and at the Nanyuan barracks, seven miles from the south gate, where 
nearly a whole Chinese Division were quartered. Near the gate 0! 
Peking three lorry-loads of Japanese were reported to have bee? 
blown up by hand grenades. 
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Nanking reports stated that General Sung had informed the 
Government that he had ordered the 29th Army not to retire. 

The Central Government issued a statement, through the Embassies 
in London, Paris, and other capitals, giving an account of the Lang- 
fang attack, according to which “ about 11 p.m. on July 25th a column 
of Japanese troops over 100 strong arrived at Langfang in armoured 
cars, with the intention of occupying the railroad junction. When 
challenged by the Chinese soldiers the Japanese opened an attack 
with machine-guns. Brisk fighting lasted the whole night. . . .” 

Seventeen Japanese bombers had arrived at Langfang, and 
extreme tension prevailed also in the Wanping sector. 

Statement by Ambassador in London to Mr. Eden. (See Great 
Britain, External Affairs). 

July 27th.—Speech by Japanese Foreign Minister ve Sino- Japanese 
relations. (See Japan). 

General Sung was reported to have posted a proclamation in the 
streets of Peking announcing that it was impossible for him to accept 
the unreasonable demands of Japan, and urging the population to 
remain calm at a moment of grave crisis. 

A Tientsin report stated that the Japanese military authorities 
had notified General Sung that the Japanese army was “ compelled 


to take independent action in view of the insincerity of the Chinese 
Army” in carrying out the agreement. There had been repeated 
provocation, including the “ treacherous firing ’’ on Japanese troops 
at the west gate of Peking, which was “an insult to the Japanese 
Army and unforgiveable.”” The withdrawal was, therefore, demanded 


of all Chinese troops in Peking. 

At Tungchow, the capital of East Hopei, a Chinese garrison of 
soo men was annihilated by Japanese aircraft after refusing to surrender 
their arms. Fighting was also reported to have occurred at Nanyuan, 
where one brigade of the 37th Division were stationed. 

A statement issued in Nanking confirmed that General Sung had 
been authorized to reach a settlement with the Japanese, and that 
he had been given command of the Government forces which had 
recently entered Hopei and were concentrated near Paotingfu. 

July 28th.—Japanese garrison headquarters in North China 
announced that punitive measures would be taken owing to the fact 
that Chinese breaches of faith absolved them from awaiting the expiry 
of their ultimatum. Air attacks were soon afterwards made on Chinese 
bases, and the Nanyuan cantonments, south of Peking, were occupied. 

Fighting also occurred at Langfang and Fengtai, ending in their 
capture by the Japanese, who also reported the occupation of the 
railway stations at Shaho and Chingho, north of the city. 

July 29th.—Chiang Kai-shek issued a statement in which he 
deplored the military disaster in the North, attributing it mainly to 
the action of General Sung in disobeying official orders, neglecting to 
organize resistance, and relinquishing the chairmanship of the Hopei- 
Chahar Political Council at a critical moment in favour of the Japanese 
nominee for that position. 

He urged his fellow-countrymen not to be dejected, because the 
Peking fighting was not war, and organized fighting had not yet begun. 
The people might be assured that future events would prove that he 
would not disappoint the confidence of the public. 
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Chiang Kai-shek went on to declare that negotiations for peace 
were now not possible, and that the traditional Japanese tactics to 
confront Nanking with a fait accompli would be useless, unless Japan 
recognized the minimum conditions laid down by Nanking on July roth, 

From now on, he said, local settlements would not be considered. 
as relations with Japan had now become a national affair. 

The Mayor of Peking announced that the total casualties suffered 
by the Chinese since July 8th numbered 15,000. 

Newspaper correspondents in Peking sent a joint telegram to 
London and other capitals reporting that the Chinese Army had with. 
drawn from the city, and the civil Government had been transferred 
peacefully. General Sung had retreated to Paotingfu, having appointed 
Chang Tzu-chung to control Peking. (He was the commander of the 
38th Division). An emergency administration had been established. 

The city was encircled by Japanese forces, and the Chinese had 
withdrawn to Changsintien. An outbreak had occurred at Tungchoyw, 
they added, where the Chinese were attacking the small Japanese 
garrison and threatening the East Hopei Government. As to Peking, 
the gates were partly opened, and the Japanese stated that they did 
not intend to enter the city. 

Japanese headquarters reported that, after much street fighting 
at Tientsin, aircraft and artillery had bombed and shelled six Chinese 
troop bases there. Before the bombardment began all measures had 
been taken to ensure the safety of foreigners’ lives and property. 

The fighting had begun with an attack on the Japanese Con- 
cession and aerodrome by the Chinese. 

July 30th.—The 4oth and 26th Armies of the Central Govern- 
ment were reported to be moving north from Paotingfu, their main 
bodies having reached Chochow, 50 miles south of Peking ; Japanese 
aircraft bombed Paotingfu. 

Japanese troops were understood to have driven the remnants 
of the 37th Division out of Changsintien, 15 miles south of Peking, 
and to be in complete control of the Peking-Tientsin area. 

Resistance was virtually abandoned in Tientsin, where Japanese 
bombing aeroplanes and artillery conducted ‘‘ cleaning-up ” operations. 
British troops were called out as the result of a brawl near the British 
concession when two Japanese cyclists fired into the air as a protest 
against a request to dismount. Heavy casualties among unarmed 
civilians as a result of the bombing were reported. Unofficial estimates 
from Tientsin estimated the casualties in recent battles at 309 Japanese 
and 1,200 Chinese killed or wounded. 

Japanese naval and military forces occupied Taku, at the mouth 
of the Tientsin River, and captured a Chinese gunboat. 

It was learnt that the Chinese Government had concluded with 
the British and Chinese Corporation contracts for two 5 per cent. 
loans of £3,000,000 and £4,000,000, respectively, for the construction 
of two railways: one from Shektan, on the Canton-Kowloon Railway, 
to Meihsien, in Kwangtung; the other from Pukow, on the Yangtze 
River, opposite Nanking, to Hsiangyang. The loans were secured 00 
the revenues of the railways and on the Salt Gabelle. 

July 31st.—A revolt of the 1st and 2nd Chinese Peace Preserva- 
tion Corps in Tungchow, the capital of the East Hopei Autonomous 
area, was suppressed by a Japanese relieving force aided by the 3rd 
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and 4th Corps, which had remained loyal, after the mutineers had 
held the city for two days. 

Tension was reported to have arisen between the French and 
Japanese garrisons in Tientsin ; it was alleged that the Japanese troops 
had attempted to cut communications between the French Concession 
and French military base, and to disarm a French detachment. 


August 1st.—It was learnt that the new Chinese Mayor and Chief 
of Police appointed by the Japanese in Tientsin had taken office, and 
that the Japanese were conducting house-to-house searches. Casualties 
caused by aerial bombardment of the city were estimated by Chinese 
at 700 civilians killed, and 1,000 buildings destroyed. All foreigners 
and Chinese evacuated the ex-German concession, on the Japanese 
announcing their intention of bombarding the neighbouring village 
of Hsiaolin, from which Chinese militiamen were alleged to be attacking 
Japanese cotton mills. 

General Katsuki, the Japanese C.-in-C., announced the appoint- 
ment of a chief secretary of the East Hopei Administration in place 
of Yin Ju-keng, the previous Japanese nominee, who had disappeared 
and was believed to have been kidnapped. 

Reports from Swatow, in Kwangtung, stated that a demand made 
by the Japanese local representatives for the withdrawal of the Chinese 
garrison had been rejected by the Chinese military authorities. 

The Soviet Consulate in Tientsin was raided, apparently by white 
Russians and Japanese ; all the consulate papers were reported to have 
been removed. 

August 2nd.—Peking was reported quiet, and all fighting outside 
had stopped; the British Embassy was understood to have played 
a commanding part in preventing fighting within the city, while re- 
maining strictly neutral. A local Peace Preservation Commission of 
six members had been installed, with General Chiang Chantsung, an 
ex-Premier of the former Peking Government, as chairman. 

Two small Chinese forces were annihilated between Peking and 
Wanping, and the 89th Brigade of the 29th Army was disarmed. The 
Peking area was reported clear of troops except for a remnant of the 
132nd Division, negotiations for whose dispersal were proceeding. 

According to the Japanese Embassy all but 100 of 330 Japanese 
civilians in Tungchow were presumed to have been massacred. Japanese 
military casualties there were estimated at 20 killed and 13 wounded, 
while those of China numbered 1,000. It was reported that Yin 
Ju-keng had been liberated by the mutineers. 

The Soviet Ambassador protested to the Japanese Chargé d’ Affaires 
against the raid on the Soviet Consulate in Tientsin. 

Soviet Government’s protest against the raid. (See U.S.S.R.) 

_ Three Japanese divisions were reported to be arriving in North 
China from Manchukuo. A Japanese motorized brigade of 600 cars 
and 4,300 men had reached Changsintien. 

The likelihood of general hostilities between China and Japan was 
thought to be indicated by the closing of several Japanese Consulates 
in the Yangtze Valley, and the evacuation of Japanese from them, as 
well as from Tsinanfu, Tsing-Tao, Hankow, and other cities. 

_ Reports were also current that Americans in the interior of 
Shantung had been advised to withdraw to Tsinanfu and Tsing-Tao, 
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in case hostilities extended to that province, and that several Japanese 
firms had begun to wind up their businesses in China. 

August 3rd.—A series of meetings was stated to have been held 
in Nanking between Generals Chiang Kai-shek, Yen Hsi-shan (the 
Shansi leader), Han Fu-chu (Governor of Shantung), and other 
provincial leaders. 

Chinese Government officials had been advised to evacuate their 
families into the interior, and there was a general exodus of civilians 
from Nanking. 

According to Japanese reports all the Northern Provinces were 
preparing for defence, and the Chinese press was unanimous in favour 
of active resistance. 

The reported arrival of Suiyuan forces in Kalgan was believed to 
indicate an intention to defend the Nankou Pass. 

Chinese troop trains carrying the 84th Central Army from Kalgan 
to Nankon were bombed by Japanese aircraft. Japanese officials and 
residents had evacuated Kalgan before the Chinese arrived. 

Shanghai reports stated that the Japanese had some 200 aero- 
planes and 30,000 forces in North China, that Japanese war vessels 
were much in evidence at coast and river cities, and that a schedule 
fixing dates for the evacuation of Japanese civilians from points on 
the Yangtze and elsewhere had been published in the Japanese press 
in China. 

Wu Teh-chen, Governor of Kwangtung Province, who was under- 
stood to be rallying South-west China to the Central Government’s 
cause, was reported as declaring that “‘ war appears to be inevitable 
and unity is essential if China is to emerge triumphant.” 


Czechoslovakia. 


July 21st.—M. Hodza formed a Cabinet with the same Ministers 
as before, except for the Minister of Finance, whose portfolio was 
taken over provisionally by Dr. Franke, the Minister of Education. 


t. 

July 21st.—The Prime Minister, speaking in the Senate, stated 
that he had discussed the affairs of Palestine with the friendly British 
Government when he was in London. 

He had renewed his contact with the British Government when 
the Report appeared and had taken pains to safeguard the rights and 
interests of the Arabs in the country in which were Holy Places to 
which Egypt was bound by religious and historic ties. 

That was, he considered, the only correct and serious manner in 
which to serve the Arab cause, and the Cabinet did not think it would 
serve the interests either of Egypt or of Palestine to make the matter 
the subject of a public debate. 

July 25th—The King landed at Alexandria on his return from 
Europe, and was given an enthusiastic reception. 

July 29th.—The investiture of King Farouk took place in Cairo 
on the occasion of his reaching his majority, 18 years of age by Islamic 


reckoning. 
July 31st.—In accordance with the Constitution Nahas Pasha 


resigned the Premiership and was requested by the King to form 4 
new Cabinet. 
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August 3rd.—The new ministry of Nahas Pasha, which contained 
four new members, was approved by King Farouk ; the only notable 
change was the omission of Nocrashi Pasha, formerly regarded as the 
“ organizing genius” of the Wafd. 


France. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 23rd.—M. Thorez, speaking at the meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, said the working classes remained 
profoundly attached to the Front Populaire, which, he said, must 
remain united. What they wanted to achieve was a union of the 
Communist and Socialist Parties. 

The decree was published setting up an Exchequer fund for 
stabilizing the market in Rentes. The resources of the fund were 
provided by the revaluing of the gold of the Bank of France on a 
basis of 43 milligrammes of gold, nine-tenths fine, per franc. (The 
Vincent-Auriol franc of 25th September, 1936, was worth 49 
milligrammes). 

The resultant profit was estimated to amount to about 7,000 
million franes (£54 million at current rates). 

July 25th.—In a speech at Naveil, M. Chantemps said the Govern- 
ment’s programme, though severe, had received the approval of the 
nation and everyone, irrespective of party, realized there could be no 
lasting social progress without orderly finances and without industrial 
activity. 

Political parties had a perfect right to launch a propaganda 

campaign, but beside and above the life of the parties was the existence 
of the State. He had defined his programme in a declaration approved 
by the Chamber, and M. Blum himself had recently said, on behalf of 
the Socialists, that by that declaration the Government and each 
Minister remained bound. And he reminded his hearers that the 
declaration had stated that the “* pause”’ remained as necessary as 
ever, that their first duty was to balance the Budget, and that they 
must distinguish between reforms which weighed heavily on the Budget 
e others which could be applied in an atmosphere of peace and 
abdour. 
__ July 28th.—The Prime Minister received a letter from the Associa- 
tion of French Export Industries, which maintained that only by a 
modification of the 40-hour week could industry obtain the full ad- 
vantage of devaluation. Equilibrium between French prices and 
world prices had to be restored, and that had to be done by increasing 
production. The existing trade policy, by which the hands of nego- 
tiators of new trade treaties were tied, was in clear contradiction to 
the principles of the Tripartite Currency Agreement. What they ought 
‘to alm at was tariff demobilization in co-operation with the Powers 
adhering to the Tripartite Agreement and the Oslo Convention States. 
_ july 29th.—The Cabinet agreed on a public works programme 
lor the rest of 1937, which omitted many projects originally provided 
for. Of the 7,810 million francs put down for 1937 in the law of 
August 18th, 1936, some 5,216 millions had already been spent or 
contracted for, and it was decided to spend only 700 millions more 
during the year instead of the 2,594 millions shown as still available 
according to the original programme. 
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The Minister of Finance made a statement for the Intransigeant 
in which he declared that the country must realize that, if it wished 
to restore its credit, equilibrium between revenue and expenditure 
would have to be re-established and waste and abuses eliminated. 

July 30th.—M. Bonnet announced that it was proposed to spend 
1.5 milliards more in 1938 than in 1937 on national defence: Military 
expenditure in 1938 would require loans totalling 11.1 milliards, public 
works 3.5 milliards, pensions 2.3 milliards, and local authorities and 
works about 7.5 milliards. Thus the State would have to borrow a 
grand total of 26 milliard francs (about £200,000,000). Treasury 
obligations would be reduced by about 6 milliard francs in 1937, and 
by a much greater amount in 1938. 

The proceeds of the land tax—amounting in a full year to about 
400 millions—would be turned over to the local authorities, who would, 
however, be asked to balance their budgets. A Traffic Co-ordination 
Committee was being set up, and the railway deficit would be reduced 
to about 3.6 milliards. 

July 31st.—Two decrees were published authorizing the Minister 
of the Interior to call on the City of Paris and the Seine Department 
for a full statement of their financial position and proposals, and the 
Ministry of Finance to increase the level of local charges if local authori- 
ties continue to operate transport or industrial services at a loss. A 
third decree cancelled the appropriation of 1.5 milliard francs for 
public works in 1937 made in the summer of 1936. 

August 1st.—The bye-election at St. Denis, necessitated by the 
resignation of M. Doriot, resulted in the victory of the Communist 
candidate over the candidate of M. Doriot’s party, the Parti-Populaire 
Francaise. 

August 3rd.—The bank-rate was reduced by 1 per cent. to 
4 per cent. 

Addressing the congress of the National Union of School Teachers, 
M. Jouhaux, Secretary-General of the C.G.T., pleaded for restraint ; 
their task, he said, was not to indulge in recrimination but to plan for 
the future. The C.G.T. remained in favour of the application of the 
original Front Populaire programme in its entirety ; he considered 
the utility of a liberal financial policy had passed and that control of 
capital movements was essential. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 22nd.—The Quai d’Orsay issued a categorical denial of 
statements, reported in the German press, that a detachment of the 
French Foreign Legion was serving in the Spanish Government army. 

July 23rd.—Representations to the German Foreign Ofiice re 
garding German reports of French intervention in Spain. (See Germany, 
External Affairs). 

The agreement with Great Britain terminating the extra-territorial 
rights of British residents in Morocco was signed. 

July 24th.—The King of the Belgians arrived in Paris, and was 
entertained by President Lebrun. 

July 26th.—The Court of Appeal at Poitiers upheld the action of 
the La Rochelle Court in seizing, on June 25th, the cargoes of the 
Seabank and the Axpe Mendi, which had put into the port with con 
signments of gold and securities from Bilbao. 
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Representations made on behalf of the Bank of Spain, the Sociedad 
I. Azelar, and the Spanish Government were rejected, the Court ruling 
that Euzcadi was not recognized as a Sovereign State. 

July 29th.—Signature in London of Convention for abolition of 
capitulations in Morocco. (See Great Britain, External Affairs). 

The Bordeaux Court of Appeal dismissed the appeal of the Basque 
Government against the action of the French authorities in seizing 
valuables deposited by them, at Bordeaux, in connection with a Bilbao 
shipowner’s claim for the purchase price of a steamer sold by him to 
the Basque Government. 

The Court ruled that, as the transaction was a purely commercial 
one, the debtors could not claim the immunity from jurisdiction 
accorded to sovereign States in cases of political action. 

The Government’s reply to the British compromise plan for non- 
intervention. (See Spain, The Non-Intervention Committee). 

July 30th.—M. Corbin’s statement to the Non-Intervention Sub- 
Committee. (See Spain, Non-Intervention Committtee). 

A limited trade agreement with Canada was signed, permitting 
a number of Canadian commodities to enter France under the minimum 
tariff, and reducing the Canadian tariff on certain French products. 

August 1st-—Government protest against Italian criticism of the 
French reply to the British non-intervention proposals, and disapproval 
of the Soviet attitude.— (See Spain, The Powers and Non- Intervention.) 

August 2nd.—Publication of the text of the French reply to the 
British proposals re Spain. (See Spain, The Powers and Non-Interven- 


tion). 


August 3rd.—Conversation between M. Delbos and the Soviet 
Ambassador concerning non-intervention in Spain. (See Spain, The 
Powers and Non-Intervention). 


Germany. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 23rd.—A summary Court in Munich sentenced Father Mayer 
to six months’ suspended imprisonment for “ repeated infringement 
of the law against malicious incitement.” The Public Prosecutor, in 
his speech, was reported to have said that the Government wished 
deliberately to train the people in their principles and had therefore 
departed from the practice of the free utterance of opinion. 

The Government enacted a law imposing an extra tax of 50 per 
cent. of their income tax on all men who were not required to serve 
in the army, payable during the two years in which they would normally 
be performing military service. Thereafter the tax was to be 6 per 
cent. of their income tax until they had reached the age of 45. 

Men with an income of less than 254 marks a year, or a wage of 
less than 52 marks a month, were not liable. 

July 24th.—General Goring announced the formation of a State 
controlled company to recover and smelt the native iron ore so far 
neglected by private enterprize. Where owners of ore deposits had 
failed to exploit them they would be compelled to turn their owner- 
ship rights over to the new company in exchange for shares, and it 
was understood that the company had already acquired deposits in 
Baden and Franconia. 

It was pointed out in Berlin that in 1936 only 6 per cent. of the 
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country’s requirements were obtained at home, and that by the end 
of the Four-Year Plan it was hoped that Germany, though still an 
importer, would be independent of “‘ foreign dictation ”’ at least. 

July 25th.—Pastor Niemdller, a brother of the Dr. Niemdiller 
of Dahlem, was arrested after preaching at his brother’s Church, but 
was released later. He was understood to have attacked the Nazi 
press for describing his brother as a traitor to his country. 

Five other pastors and three laymen were arrested during the 
week-end. 

July 27th.—The Minister for Agriculture issued an order re- 
quisitioning for bread purposes the whole of the wheat and rye harvest, 
with the exception of quantities needed for home consumption and 
for seed. 

It was explained that over two million tons of rye and 500,000 
tons of wheat would be saved for bread-making through the ban on 
the use of bread grain as fodder. 

July 29th.—Pastor Miller, the head of the Provisional Adminis- 
tration of the Confessional Movement, was arrested for the second 
time. 

The Secret Police were reported to have arrested some 70 former 
trades union leaders. 

July 31st.—In a speech to the German League of Choral Societies, 
at Breslau, Herr Hitler said that millions of Germans still lived outside 
the frontiers of their Reich ; they had two things to make up for the 
absence of political unity: the German language, which was spoken, 
not by 68,000,000, but by 95,000,000 ; and the German song. Many 
people professed to see in the German national anthem something 
imperialistic, though it was far from resembling their own sort of 
imperialism. 

August 2nd.—Dr. Dibelius, general superintendent of the Evan- 
gelical Church, was arrested, after receiving notice from the Special 
Court that a case was being brought against him under the law for 
protection of the State and Party against underhand attacks, pre- 
sumably in connection with an open letter which he addressed to the 
Reich Minister for Church Affairs in the previous February. 

With the release of Dr. Asmussen, the total number of pastors and 
lay members of the Confessional Church still in prison was 67. 

August 3rd.—It was learnt that an edict had been issued }j 
General Géring, instructing the Education Minister to remove @l! 
works of art incompatible with National Socialist ideals still upon 
exhibition. Hitherto the Education Minister had powers only over 
the exhibitions in State Museums. 

Herr Reinhardt, State Secretary of the Figance Ministr) 
announced the impending enactment of a law making marriage 
compulsory for young Civil Servants employed by the Finance Ministry, 
and providing higher salaries for married officials in the Ministry. 

Herr Reinhardt stated that the grants which had hitherto been 
available to large families of insured persons with incomes under 
185 marks a month would now be extended to those with incomes 
up to 200 marks, and to uninsured persons with low incomes. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 5 
July 21st.—The National Zeitung of Essen, in an article dealing 
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with British foreign policy, objected to two passages in Mr. Eden’s 
speech on July r9th—that in which he said that the British non- 
intervention plan stood or fell as a whole, and that in which he “ lauded 
England’s disinterestedness ” by saying that she wanted nothing which 
belonged to other countries. It was in the old tradition of the English 
Colonial policy, it stated, to act as though England had just to say 
“either . . . or,” and the plan was accepted. 

The writer went on: “ To-day it has been perceived that this 
decorative way of life, with its Eton education, country seats, garden 
parties, golden carriages, and bearskins belongs to a world already in 
decay, to a culture which does not go with a decisive century of inner 
European disputes, but has been useful only to fish in troubled waters, 
and to hold the world possessions gained thereby with the least possible 
efiort. The one-time veneration of Old England in Germany has been 
recognized as a symptom of that self-uncertainty in the German 
character which it has thrown off since, through Adolf Hitler, it came 
to know itself and its own strength.” 

Referring to Mr. Eden’s statement about the British plan, the 
paper reminded him that the commission to England to prepare 
mediatory proposals was a mandate, the control of which remained 
with those who gave the mandate. Mr. Eden’s claim that England 
had ** secured the peace of the world ” by her policy during the Spanish 
war was described as “* a noteworthy example of Puritanical Jesuitism, 
which is once again the most important instrument of London politics.” 

Herr Hitler received the new Soviet Ambassador at Berchtesgaden. 
M. Jurenieff, on presenting his Letters of Credence, said: ‘“* On the 
supposition that the creation and maintenance of normal relations 
between the U.S.S.R. and Germany lie in the interests of both States, 
and contribute to the promotion of general peace, I shall devote all 
my efforts to the solution of this important task.” 

Herr Hitler replied that he noted this with satisfaction, and went 
on: “It is my opinion that such relations between the German Reich 
and the Soviet Union will serve the requirements of non-intervention 
more necessary now than ever), no less than the interests of the two 
countries and thus contribute to the cause of general peace... .” 

July 23rd.—The Foreign Minister received the French Ambassador, 
who drew attention to German reports in the press regarding French 
intervention on behalf of the Valencia Government. (The Vdlkischer 
Beobachter had stated that it did not accept the French Government’s 
denial of the report it had published the previous day regarding French 
Foreign Legionaries alleged to have been sent to Spain). 

July 27th.—Semi-official statements regarding Germany’s attitude 
towards the non-intervention situation. (See Spain, The Powers and 
Non- Intervention). 

Herr Streicher, the anti- Jewish Gauleiter at Nuremberg, 
received a party of 20 British Fascists and expressed his warm 
sympathy for their leader and their movement. 

_ Appealing for Anglo-German co-operation, he argued that the 
chief thing that stood in the way of this was Jewish influence. “ If 
the English people knew the truth, it would offer Germany its hand. 
But in England the Jews and Jewish money have very much to say. 
For that reason . . . the fight against the Jews can never be stopped. 
-. » We have only one common enemy and that is the Jew. We 
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must conquer him. . . . England and Germany together—free from 
Jews—would be able to put another face on the world.” 

July 29th.—The Government’s reply to the British compromise 
plan for non-intervention. (See Spain, The Non-Intervention Committee). 

July 30th.—Herr von Ribbentrop’s statement to the Non- 
Intervention Sub-committee. (See Spain, Non-Intervention Committee). 

The battleship Admiral Scheer, the cruiser Kéln, and the 2nd 
Torpedo Boat Flotilla, left their home ports to relieve the German 
warships in Spanish waters. 

According to an article in the Frankfurter Zeitung deliveries of 
Spanish iron ore would henceforth be made first and foremost to 
Germany ; there was, however, no question of unfair damage to 
foreign interests, such as was the case when the deliveries to Germany 
were suspended. 

July 31st.—A commercial agreement between General Franco and 
Germany was published, providing for most-favoured-nation rights 
for both countries for “* products from the soil ” and industrial products 
and for shipping. Exceptions were made for prohibitions regarding 
public security and public health, and regarding arms, ammunition 
and war equipment, or other war material, in extraordinary circum- 
stances, and if such prohibitions were pronounced for all nations. 

Apology to the Norwegian Foreign Office for unauthorized visit 
of German cruisers. (See Norway). 

August 2nd.—The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, commenting on 
the improvement in Anglo-Italian relations, said that since the change 
of Cabinet in London a new policy had arisen from the recognition 
that the future of Europe did not involve a clash between different 
Government systems, but rather a collaboration of old and new 
systems. The new British initiative, the writer continued, was not 
restricted to the Mediterranean; ‘“‘a new Western Pact Note was 
sent a few days ago to the Powers concerned. This shows the endeavour 
not to allow the Spanish problem to dominate European interests.” 

August 3rd.—Commenting on the exchange of letters between 
the Duce and Mr. Chamberlain, the Berliner Tageblatt declared that 
Italy was “taking up an extremely reserved attitude towards the 
addresses of friendship, a fact which has caused some astonishment 
on the Thames. Much resentment is still piled up in Rome against 
the egotism of Great Britain.” 


Great Britain. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 30th.—Mr. Chamberlain informed the House of Commons 
that ship-borne aircraft would henceforth be under the administrative 
control of the Admiralty, but that shore-based air-craft, including 
flying-boats, would remain under the control of the Air Ministry. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

july 21st.—In both Houses of Parliament the suggestion was 
made, during the debate on Palestine, that the Report should be 
referred to a Joint Select Committee before the Government’s acceptance 
of it was confirmed. 

In the Lords, Lord Reading recalled that after a Commission had 
visited India the Government had decided to appoint a Joint Select 
Committee to examine the proposals of the Government made 1! 
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consequence of the Report. In the Commons Mr. Amery suggested 
that a Select Committee should be set up at a later stage, but the 
Government should be supported in their quick decision on the broad 
matter of principle. 

Mr. Churchill moved an amendment for further enquiry after 
reference to the League, and this was accepted on behalf of the 
Government and carried. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore moved for support of the Government’s decision 
to accept the Report, saying that they had been convinced by its 
arguments. He began by a reference to the McMahon correspondence, 
in which he pointed out that the then British Government were not 
in a position, even if they had the wish, to promise the Sherif of Mecca 
that Palestine would be included in the Arab territory, because it was 
at that time clearly bound to France, and France had reserved the 
future of Palestine and aspired to the hope that it would be French. 
He had himself been in the Arab Bureau in 1916, and could testify to 
the fact that “it was never in the minds of anyone on that staff that 
Palestine, west of the Jordan, was in the area in which the British 
Government then undertook to further the cause of Arab independence.” 

France at that time had claimed the whole of Palestine up to 
the Egyptian frontier. Long negotiations between the Allied Powers 
led to a new arrangement, which culminated in the Balfour Declaration. 
This Declaration, he then explained, was no Balfourian nostrum, but 
a carefully weighed document in which the views of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and of experts like Sir Mark Sykes, were taken into considera- 
tion, and the final draft was actually the work of Lord Milner. 

The facts were therefore that the pledge to the Jews was a promise 
not of Palestine, but of a home in Palestine, and the pledge to the 
Arabs was not a promise of Palestine, but a general promise to promote 
their independence. What made the existing soreness between Arabs 
and British so tragic was that the Arabs would never have won in- 
dependence but for the 10,000 British dead in Palestine and the 
thousands more in Iraq. 

After long attempts at conciliation by the High Commissioner it 
was indisputable that the continuance of the Mandate would make the 
soreness worse. The chief obstacles were in the Mandate itself, and 
he reminded the House that the Mandate was a very different thing 
irom the Balfour Declaration, and was a written Constitution govern- 
ing the action of the British Government. It forbade joint education 
of Jews and Arabs, and therefore, any solution of the language diffi- 
culty; and it enjoined the introduction of self-government which, 
when proposed, had been almost universally opposed. The Mandate, 
however, was not a Bible, and must be revised if unworkable. 

He went on to say that the essence of the problem was the clash 
ol two vivid nationalisms, a Jewish nationalism sharpened by the fact 
that Palestine was now an asylum for refugees from Germany, and an 
Arab nationalism sharpened by the new grant of self-government to 
Syria, and by the sudden increase of Jewish immigration. Nationalism 
was a modern religion, and under the stress of it both sides turned 
against the British, who were enjoined by the League itself to give 
qual weight to both sides and therefore to follow the hopeless pro- 
cedure of treating psychological problems with arithmetical rules. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore then outlined the arguments for partition, 
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and said that what the Government asked from the House was support 
only for the principle that the case for fundamental changes had been 
made out, and that leave should be granted by the League to formulate 
a fully detailed scheme. They could not agree to refer the Report 
toa Joint Select Committee ; that would mean months of Parliamentary 
enquiries, followed by more months of fact-finding inquiries and an 
indefinite delay in making application to the League. 

In conclusion, he said the Report had been well received—even 
the Prime Minister of Iraq had responded to representations that he 
should not develop his first disapproval. He therefore appealed to 
all to co-operate in bringing peace to Palestine. 

Replying to the debate, Lord Winterton said that, rightly or 
wrongly, the Arabs felt the dice were to some extent loaded against 
them. There was the same mood among them to-day as there was 
among the Southern Irish some years earlier, Arab workers joined 
with other classes in the Arab community in objecting to Jewish 
immigration. 

He asked, what other country had done as much for world Jewry 
as Great Britain? The mere fact that world Jewry suffered much 
was an utterly insufficient reason why its members should be allowed 
to go into Palestine in large numbers without reference to the feelings 
of the Arab population. 

He said the Government would accept an amendment, proposed 
by Mr. Churchill, that the Report be sent forward to the League, with 
a view to the later preparation by the Government, after adequate 
inquiry, of a detailed plan in accordance with the policy set out in 
the Government’s comments on the Report. (The effect of this was 
that the Report would now be brought before the League with a view 
to enabling the Government, after adequate enquiry, to present to 
Parliament a definite scheme, taking into full account the recom- 
mendations in the White Paper which explained the Government’s 
attitude towards the Report). 

July 23rd.—The authorities were understood to be quite satisfied 
that the shots fired at the steamer Macgregor, by the Almirante Cervera, 
were warning shots only. 

July 24th.—Circulation to 26 other Governments of the Non- 
Intervention Committee of list of questions by British Government 
(See Spain, The Non-Intervention Committee). 

July 26th.—Mr. Eden received the Chinese Ambassador, who 
later issued a statement that the Nanking Government had )\ 
July 24th, in effect, consented to sanction the terms “ agreed to” 
between General Sung and the Japanese commander. He described 
these terms as “‘ extreme and provocative,” but they were accepted 
for the sake of peace by Nanking, “* even though they seemed to reach 
the very verge of compromizing Chinese sovereignty.” 

It had become apparent since that the Japanese were not seeking 
settlement, but were promoting their policy of dismemberment and 
were bent on separating Hopei and Chahar from China. 

July 27th—Mr. Chamberlain received Count Grandi at the latter s 
request, and after receiving from him an oral message from Signor 
Mussolini, in which he was understood to have expressed the hope 
that the Anglo-Italian agreement of January 2nd might be filled in, 
delivered for transmission to Signor Mussolini a personal letter re- 
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afirming, it was understood, the principles of the January agreement. 

Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that the British Chargé d’Affaires 
in Tokyo had been instructed to express the earnest hope that the 
Japanese would not take action within the city of Peking. Con- 
tinuous representations of the desirability of a peaceful settlement 
had also been made by the British, U.S.A., and French Governments, 
ind constant touch was maintained between London and Moscow, 
ind London and Washington. 

Replying to questions in Parliament the Minister for the Co- 
ordination of Defence stated that there were only a few guns on the 
Bay of Algeciras, and none of them threatened Gibraltar. Four large 
howitzers, which had belonged to the Spanish Government before the 
Civil War, had been mounted to overlook the Straits. Two had since 
been removed, and none were mounted in the right place to threaten 
Gibraltar. 

The previously strong armament of Ceuta had been reinforced, 
but unless this was a part of a generally anti-British Mediterranean 
strategy it could not be considered unnatural. At present, therefore, 
the Government saw no need for alarm or protest. 

The delegation to Geneva of the Jewish General Council for 
Palestine (Va’ad Leumi) issued a statement in London protesting 
against any suggestion that the Jews should agree to political re- 
strictions being placed on immigration into Palestine and to a mumerus 
‘ausus being established for its Jewish population. 

It argued that the Jewish National Home would cease to be a 
home for the Jewish people were its gates to be closed to Jewish 
immigrants on political grounds. 

July 28th.—Replying to questions in Parliament, Mr. Eden said 
the Government had received information as to batteries installed at 
Ceuta and Mellila, and as to the existence of isolated field batteries on 
the coast, as well as of certain air bases in Spanish Morocco. No in- 
formation had been received as to the installation of German guns. 

The position with regard to the Canary Islands was that there 
were no naval or air bases established there. 

He also said that there had been a very recent joint enquiry by 
the three defence Services into questions affecting Gibraltar, based 
on a detailed review of the existing strategical situation in the 
Mediterranean as a whole. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty said the Government were very 
well satisfied with the manner in which H.M. ships were carrying out 
their patrol duties, and replied that there was no truth whatever in a 
suggestion that the Navy had shown partiality to one side in Spain. 

In reply to questions as to whether the Government would give 
an assurance that it was not their intention to recognize the Italian 
annexation of Abyssinia, Mr. Eden said their attitude remained as 
explained in his answer of May 5th, from which he quoted the sentence : 
“It is not possible for me to make a pronouncement on an issue which 
has not been raised and which, if it were raised, would be a matter 
lor the League of Nations as a whole.” 

In the House of Lords, Lord Plymouth dealt with a resolution 
submitted by Lord Davies, that effect should be given to Article g 
of the League Covenant by the constitution of a commission to advise 
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the Council on matters relating to the enforcement by common action 
of international obligations. 

The Foreign Under-Secretary said a commission of Service experts 
had been set up under Article 9 in 1920. The real point at issue was 
not so much one of the interpretation of the Covenant, but a question 
of the true nature of the League itself. 

The views of Lord Davies implied that the authors of the Covenant 
thought that in creating the League they were setting up not so much 
an association of free States as some form of Super-State, which would 
possess a sort of General Staff, one of whose main duties would be to 
draw up plans for a war against any offending States. 

As to the reform of the League, however, the observations so far 
submitted by the various Governments did not suggest that there was 
much hope of agreement in favour of proposals on the lines which Lord 
Davies had suggested. He himself thought that any attempt to 
impose a policy of that kind on the Assembly might have the effect of 
straining the loyalty of its members and might lead to further 
defections. 

Lord Davies’ motion was withdrawn. 

July 29th.—The Convention for the abolition of the Capitulations 
for British subjects in Morocco was signed in London. It also provided 
for similar termination of the extra-territorial privileges enjoyed by 
French subjects in Zanzibar, and was to come into operation on 
January Ist, 1938. 

Lord Cranborne, in reply to a Parliamentary question, said that 
there had been one or two isolated cases of censorship by the Spanish 
insurgent authorities of the official correspondence of British Consular 
officers, and protests had been addressed to them on two occasions. 
As a result, the Consular mails had been allowed to pass without 
interference. 

Instruments of ratification of the Naval Treaty of March 25th, 
1936, were deposited in London by the Governments of Great Britain, 
Australia, Canada, India and New Zealand. (France and the U.S.A. 
had already deposited their ratifications). 

It was learnt that the Government had, on July 23rd, despatched 
a Note to the French, Belgian, German, and Italian Governments on 
the subject of the projected Western Pact to replace the Treaty of 
Locarno. The Note reviewed the various observations received since 
July, 1936, and suggested that further progress might now be made 
if committees of experts were instructed to work out actual proposals 
on those aspects of the original plan which seemed to find general 
acceptance. 

July 30th.—Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s statement on the British proposals 
regarding Palestine, before the Permanent Mandates Commission. (S¢e¢ 
League of Nations). 

Lord Plymouth’s statement to the Non-Intervention Sub- 
committee. (See Spain, Non-Intervention Committee). 

Replying to questions in the House of Commons, Mr. Eden stated 
that the Government had already clearly indicated the importance 
they attached to the Mediterranean as an arterial road of the British 
Commonwealth, and their intention of maintaining their right of way 
there, and pointed out that Ceuta had been heavily fortified for a 
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As to Spain, he continued, the British plan stood or fell as a whole ; 
they would accept no major modification. If the scheme was accepted 
belligerent rights would not be granted except on the conditions laid 
down. They would persist with the policy of non-intervention so 
long as the other Powers wanted—as they still did want—to continue 
it. He maintained that the policy of neutrality suggested by Mr. 
Lloyd George must involve the grant of belligerent rights; the flow 
of arms and men to Spain would then be quite uncontrolled, and not 
a single volunteer would be withdrawn. If the non-intervention 
scheme collapsed, a new situation would be created, and he could not 
say what their policy would be in such circumstances. If the Govern- 
ment took the view that the situation was serious, Parliament would 
certainly be summoned, but there would be no revolutionary change 
in their policy ; they would continue to work for the localization of 
the Spanish conflict, and the maintenance of peace. 

Turning to the Far East, Mr. Eden noted that there had been a 
deterioration of the situation, and stated that the Government would 
continue to maintain the closest contact with the United States and 
with France in this question. 

August 2nd.—Count Grandi handed to the Prime Minister a 
personal letter from Signor Mussolini, in reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
recent letter. Couched in friendly terms, it was understood to re- 
ciprocate Mr. Chamberlain’s regret that Anglo-Italian relations should 
be clouded by misunderstandings and his hope that they might show 
an early improvement, and to dwell at length on the Locarno question. 

August 3rd.—A spokesman of the Italian Embassy stated that 
Italy was determined to make a sincere effort towards an under- 
standing with Great Britain. At the same time there was no intention 
to attempt to injure the smooth machinery of Anglo-French under- 
standing; Italy knew that such an attempt would be futile. He 
added that Italy set great store by an early recognition of her conquest 
of Abyssinia. 

Statement by Count Ciano on Anglo-Italian relations. (See 
Italy, External Affairs). 


Irish Free State. 


_ July 21st.—Mr. de Valera was re-elected President of the Executive 
Council by 82 votes to 52. The Labour Party voted for him. 


Italy. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

iy 25th.—The 35,000 ton battleship Vittorio Veneto was launched 
at Irieste. 

_ August 2nd.—A decree was published authorizing the Government 
to introduce measures, including the grant of assistance up to 3 million 
ne Se for five years, to favour the production of synthetic 
rubber. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

_ July 24th.—The Popolo d’ Italia, in an article by Signor Mussolini, 
maintained that Europe was in danger of perishing through pretences. 
The first was reparations and the second war debts. The notion of 
the League’s universality was also pretence, because many mighty 
nations did not belong, and the paradox was that the nation which 
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injured the universality of it was the one which invented it “ for 
external use.” 

The principle of the equality of member States was affectation : 
and when it was said that the vote of Great Britain had the same effect 
as the vote of Liberia, people began to laugh. The effective direction 
of the machinery which prepared everything were the men of the three 
Great Powers of the League. 

The greatest fiction of all was the pacification of the League, and 
‘“* May it not be,”’ said the writer, “‘ that Article 16, which bears inside 
it the principle and application of a universal war, might release the 
trigger?” 

He then referred to “ two illusions of burning actuality ” which 
were disturbing the situation: first, the fiction not to recognize the 
fait accompli of Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia. For this pretence, he 
said, the League of Nations was “ standing petrified before the Polish 
motion’; and second, the question of acknowledging belligerent 
rights to General Franco, “ which question it is thought to bind up 
absolutely with the question of volunteers. This last problem is prac- 
tically non-existent. If no further contingents of troops are sent it 
is clear that the problem will resolve itself through the terrible usury 
of war.” 

To refuse belligerent rights to a general who had an army, who 
had fought for twelve months, who commanded and controlled two- 
thirds of the Spanish territory and all its colonies, who had 14 million 
out of 22 million Spaniards behind him was so absurd that Mr. Eden 
himself, in the House of Commons, had rebelled against it. Mean- 
while, the pretence went on that Franco was only an insurgent general, 
and that the real Government was that of Valencia, which was governed 
by Moscow. ‘Some day,” he concluded, “‘ these houses of cards will 
be overthrown by reality, which in all times has had only one grave 
and irreplaceable name.” 

The Messaggero, commenting on the speeches of Mr. Eden and 
Mr. Duff Cooper, said that they had made a considerable impression 
in England, for “‘ certain papers usually hostile to Italy publish articles 
which we should like to regard as evidence that Britain is beginning 
to understand Italian affairs.” 

July 26th.—Count Grandi’s statement in the Non-Intervention 
Committee. (See Spain, The Non-Intervention Committee). 

July 27th—Count Grandi’s interview with Mr. Chamberlain. (See 
Great Britain, External A ffairs). 

July 28th.—The new Japanese Ambassador presented his Letters 
of Credence to the King, who was addressed in them as King of Italy 
and Emperor of Abyssinia. 

July 29th.—The Government’s reply to the British compromise 
plan for non-intervention. (See Spain, The Non-Intervention 
Committee). 

A ugust 1st.—It was announced that Signor Mussolini had received a 
letter from King Leopold of the Belgians embodying his proposals for 2 
world organization to deal with economic proposals. ; 

August 2nd.—Signor Mussolini’s reply to Mr. Chamberlain s 
letter. (See Great Britain, External Affairs). 

It was announced that the press representatives, who had been 
recalled from London a few days before the Coronation, had been 
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instructed to return to their posts, and that a full press service from 
London would shortly be resumed. 

For the first time for nearly four months direct news from London 
was again published, when references to the favourable British reaction 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s letter to the Duce were given prominence in 
all newspapers. 

Count Ciano received the British Ambassador and discussed with 
him the latest developments in Anglo-Italian relations. 

August 3rd.—In a statement issued to the Universal News Service, 
Count Ciano said the exchange of letters between the Duce and Mr. 
Chamberlain marked a new phase in Anglo-Italian relations, because 
the way was now clear for an examination of ways and means of 
restoring them on a plane of traditional friendship. 

In reply to further questions he expressed his agreement with 
Mr. Eden in considering the “ Gentlemen’s Agreement ”’ as in full force, 
but added that there were certain factors which were not covered by 
the Agreement, and were left in the shadow. The clarification for 
which they must now strive must take into consideration all points 
of friction so that a complete understanding might be reached. 

Count Ciano believed that the difficulties in recent months in the 
way of an understanding had been psychological rather than concrete. 
It was clear that on both sides there was now a sincere will to come to 
an understanding. He was firmly convinced that the interests of the 
two countries were complementary to each other. 

Asked what would be the effect of an Anglo-Italian rapprochement 
upon Italo-German relations, Count Ciano replied that the latter 
would in no way be interfered with by an understanding between 
Rome and London. 

Statement by Italian Embassy spokesman in London. (See Great 
Britain, External Affairs). 

German press comment on Anglo-Italian relations. (See Germany, 
External Affairs). 


Japan. 

July 21st.—The Foreign Minister received the Chinese Ambas- 
sador, who repeated that Nanking’s approval of any settlement in 
North China was indispensable. Mr. Hirota replied that the Japanese 
and Chinese local authorities had finally signed a detailed agreement 
on July 1gth, and emphasized the importance of Nanking’s not 
Interfering with it. 

July 22nd.—It was stated in Tokyo, on what was believed to be 
good authority that the only troops which had left Japan were the 
contingents announced on July 15th. They were supplementary in 
character and small in number. Also that only preparatory mobili- 
zation measures on a restricted scale were in progress in Japan, and 
no general mobilization. 

The press reported that Nanking, having seen the terms agreed to 
by the Japanese Army and the North China authorities on July roth, 
had decided to adopt a watchful attitude. 

July 23rd.—The War Office published a summary of the terms 
of the settlement of July rgth, according to which the local authorities 
agreed that those responsible for the incidents should apologize or be 
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punished ; that anti-Japanese agitation should be suppressed ; and 
that the 37th Division should be transferred. The Chinese also offered 
spontaneously to suppress Communists and enforce stricter control of 
anti- Japanese movements and organizations. 

July 26th.—Ultimatum from Japanese military commander to 
General Sung Cheh-yuan, and Chinese official statement re the Langfang 
attack. (See China). 

July 27th.—Mr. Hirota, addressing the Diet in extraordinary 
session, said their national policy aimed at “‘ securing Japan’s position 
as a stabilizing force in East Asia and at contributing towards the 
establishment of true peace in the world.” 

In China, at the time of the Chengtu incident in 1936, the Govern- 
ment had warned the Chinese to rectify their attitude towards Japan, 
but ‘“‘ unfortunately the negotiations came to an impasse owing to 
Chinese recalcitrance.” The Lukouchiao incident was “ only the 
logical consequence ”’ of the anti- Japanese sentiments which had been 
intensified recently in China. 

It was his earnest hope, he continued, that the terms of the 
settlement reached on July 11th would be quickly executed, but there 
existed a danger of an untoward outbreak at any moment, and “ China 
holds the key to the settlement of the present incident.” 

Mr. Hirota also said they were deeply concerned over the state 
of things on the Manchukuo frontier. To prevent disputes they should 
lose no time in setting up two commissioners for the demarcation of 
the border, and he urged the Soviet Government to co-operate with 
them in that task. 

It was their policy never to tolerate the creation of any such 
circumstances as would in substance destroy the enterprizes in 
northern waters and in Saghalien (fisheries and oil and coal concessions| 
sanctioned by treaty. 

As to Great Britain, he said it was hoped to bring to early fulfil 
ment the aim of adjusting the relations of the two countries through 
frank conversations. Relations with the U.S.A. had of late been 
marked by an ever-growing amity and good-will. 

The anti-Comintern Agreement with Germany was now to be 
effectively applied, and there was to be a furtherance of the friendly 
and intimate relations with Germany. 

The Government would also make all possible endeavours for 
ensuring free access to raw materials and natural resources, and for 
promoting freedom of international trade. 

Replying to questions, Mr. Hirota said that even yet he was 
*‘ hoping against hope that we shall reach that local settlement we 
are seeking. We have only friendly feelings for the Chinese people. 
We do not want war. We do not want territory. I wish I knew how 
to convince the Chinese people of Japan’s desire to be friends.” __ 

The Prime Minister said that if Japan had had aggressive designs 
her army could have occupied North China. What Japan wanted 
from China was not territory, but co-operation. 

The Finance Minister introduced a supplementary estimate 0! 
97 million yen (say £5,700,000) for North China expenditure, and said 
the money would be covered by bonds. He also said that Japans 
financial and economic policy must be formulated in close co-ordination 
with Manchukuo. 
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The time was not opportune for devaluing the yen, but it was 
their intention to revalue the gold reserve of the Bank of Japan, and 
the profits from this would be earmarked for foreign exchange adjust- 
ment. They were determined to maintain the existing rate of exchange. 
(Yen = 1s. 2d.) 

July 28th.—The Foreign Minister received the American Ambas- 
sador and the British Chargé d’Affaires separately, both of whom 
expressed their Government’s concern about the situation. Mr. Hirota 
declared that every effort would be made to protect foreign nationals 
in North China, and added that, though the matter was now in the 
hands of the Army, he had not yet abandoned hope that the crisis 
might still be localized. 

The Foreign Office spokesman stated that the hostile attitude of 
the Chinese 29th Army had compelled the Japanese commander to 
abandon his efforts to reach a peaceful settlement. It was obvious 
that the hostile sentiment of the 29th Army could not be removed by 
peaceful persuasion, and “ the mere withdrawal of the 37th Division 
is now wholly insufficient to ensure the safety of our garrison and the 
lives and property of our nationals.” 

July 29th.—Japanese reports of fighting at Tientsin. (See China). 

In the Diet a Minseito Deputy asked whether Britain and the 
U.S.A. intended to intervene, and the Foreign Minister replied that 
he did not believe that third parties would be unwilling to intervene, 
adding: “‘ If intervention is proposed we will without fail reject it.” 

July 30th.—Prince Konoe stated in the Diet that the Government 
still hoped to avoid a general clash with the Chinese. 


July 31st.—It was announced that a further supplementary 
Budget would appropriate 310,000,000 yen for North China expenses, 
bringing the total Budget expenditure to more than 3,300,000,000 yen. 

August 2nd.—Soviet Note regarding the raid on the Soviet Con- 
sulate in Tientsin. (See the U.S.S.R.) 


League of Nations. 
__ July 30th.—In a statement on the British proposals for the future 
of Palestine, at a private meeting of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission, Mr. Ormsby-Gore said that although the latter was authorized 
by the Council to give only a preliminary report, there must be no 
misunderstanding ; approval or disapproval of the proposals would 
carry them far. Approval would involve negotiations with Jews and 
Arabs, the preparation of a definite scheme for submission to the 
Mandates Commission, and the drafting of treaties and subsidiary 
inancial and military agreements, and of a modified form of Mandate. 
[he British Government believed that a scheme on the lines of 
the Royal Commission’s report was the most hopeful solution of the 
deadlock ; but they were not tied, and had not committed themselves 
in detail to this particular scheme of partition. 
_ The terms of reference, nature and constitution of the Boundary 
‘ommission recommended by the Report, he continued, would con- 
stitute an essential step without which a definite scheme could not be 
formulated. He would like to discuss this matter with the Mandates 
Commission at the present session. Drawing attention, later, to 
recent changes in Egypt, Syria and Iraq, Mr. Ormsby-Gore declared 
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that they had made the maintenance of the present conditions jn 
Palestine impossible. 

At an earlier stage in the meeting, the President, M. Orts (Belgium), 
stated that the Commission would consider not only the Report of the 
Royal Commission, and the British Government’s proposals, but also 
the reports on the execution of the Mandate in 1935 and 1936, the 
examination of which had been postponed. 

It was reported that the delegation of the Higher Arab Com- 
mittee had submitted a memorandum to the Commission, denouncing 
the proposals for partition, and demanding the loyal execution of 
paragraph 4 of Article 22 of the Covenant. In that event, the Arabs 
would guarantee the Imperial interests of Great Britain, and the 
legitimate interests of the Jewish minority. 

July 31st.—Following a further private meeting of the Sub- 
committee of the Permanent Mandates Commission, a communiqué 
was issued stating that Mr. Ormsby-Gore had elaborated his preliminary 
statement on the future of Palestine. It was understood that on all 
points he had followed closely the Royal Commission’s report and his 
own declaration in the House of Commons. 

August 2nd.—After a private sitting of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission devoted to procedure, a communiqué was issued stating 
that it had been decided: first to examine the administration of 
Palestine in the last two years, on the basis of the 1936 report, while 
taking into account the 1935 report and the report of the Royal Com- 
mission ; next to ascertain whether the material now before it was 
sufficient to enable the Council to form an opinion on the problem 
and the various solutions suggested ; and lastly to give the Council 
an account of the advantages and disadvantages of each of the possible 
solutions, namely, maintenance of the existing Mandate, modification 
of the Mandate, cantonization, partition, or any other possibility 
which might arise out of the discussion. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore was questioned for three and a half hours, at 
a second private sitting on points arising out of his statement, including 
the question of defence, the protection of minorities, and the status 
of women under the Arabs. 

August 3rd.—In reply to questions in the Mandates Commission, 
Mr. J. H. Hall, formerly Chief Secretary of the Palestine Government, 
emphasized the sporadic character of the outbreaks, and pointed out 
that the suppression of guerilla warfare and individual terroristic 
acts would require a force almost as large as the population itself. 


New Zealand. 
July 28th.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Wellington, said 


that there had been many divisions of opinion at the Imperial Con- 
ference, but added that, “if Great Britain were in a difficulty to 
morrow I do not think there would be much div ision. I think about 
the same would happen as happened last time.’ 

In an interv iew, Mr. Savage stated that he had been disappointed 
in the Conference in some respects, but the value of such meetings 
was not entirely to be measured by immediate results. 

His own proposals for a Commonwealth foreign policy were based 
on the removal! of economic causes of conflict and on effective suppo" 
of the League Covenant. He pointed out, however, that New Zealand 
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supported a common Empire defence policy, and was concerned with 
the defence, not only of her own country, but of the whole British 
Commonwealth. 

Mr. Savage expressed appreciation of the help given by British 
Ministers, and of their anxiety not to force on any Dominion a policy 
which might not be acceptable to it. 

August 2nd.—The Appeal Court was stated to have declared an 
award affecting the clerical workers of the Otago district to be invalid 
on the ground that the Arbitration Court could only make awards 
for industries, not for vocations practised in diverse industries. Pro- 
visional leave was granted to appeal to the Privy Council. 


Norway. 
July 31st.—The German Minister called on the Foreign Minister 


to apologize for the unauthorized visit of the four German destroyers 
on July 29th, which he said was due to a misunderstanding. 

August 2nd.—It was learnt that the German battleship Schleswig- 
Holstein had paid a similar unauthorized visit to the Hardanger 
Fjord some ten days previously. 

Uneasiness was understood to have been caused by heavy Russian 
and German orders, placed during the summer, for maps and charts 
of the Norwegian coast. 


Palestine. 
July 21st.—Debate on the Palestine Report in both Houses of 


Parliament). (See Great Britain, External Affairs). 

The National Defence (Nashashibi) Party sent a telegram to the 
Colonial Office in London and to the League of Nations, protesting 
against the principle of partition. 

Statement by the Syrian Prime Minister. (See Syrta). 

July 25th—A formal statement of views of the Higher Arab 
Committee was published, addressed to the High Commissioner, the 
Colonial Secretary of Great Britain, and the Mandates Commission. 
It contested the Royal Commission’s premise that the Arab and Jewish 
cases were by their moral and historical nature of equal weight and 
urgency, and disputed its belief that the complexity of the problem 
called for ‘* a surgical operation.” 

It proposed as the “only natural solution”: (1) Recognition 
of the Arab’s right to complete independence in their own lands. (2) 
The cessation of the experiment of a Jewish National Home. (3) The 
ending of the British Mandate and its replacement by a treaty like 
those with Iraq and Egypt; and (4) The immediate cessation of 
— immigration and land sales pending the negotiation of such a 
reaty, 
July 27th.—The Mufti addressed to the High Commissioner and 
to the Colonial Secretary a protest against the references to him in 
The Times. 

_ _ Statement issued by the Jewish General Council for Palestine 
in London. (See Great Britain, External Affairs). 

July 30th.—Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s statement to the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. (See League of Nations). 

Armed Arabs held up and robbed Jewish passengers in four motor- 
omnibuses on the Haifa-Tel Aviv Road. 
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Arab inhabitants of a village near Jerusalem were robbed by four 
armed men. 

August 1st.—Statement by the leader of the Opposition Arabs 
in Geneva. (See Switzerland). 

August 2nd.—Rejection of the Royal Commission’s proposals by 
the Mizrachi. (See Switzerland). ; 

Speech by Dr. Weizmann in Zurich. (See Switzerland). 

August 3rd.—Dr. Weizmann’s address to the Zionist Congress, 
(See Switzerland). 

There was talk in the Arab press of an Arab congress to be held 
at Damascus, apparently with a view to deciding on the dispatch of 
an Arab delegation to Geneva. An Iraqi delegation was stated to 
have been in Damascus for some days, but there was no news of any 
other delegations. 

An Arab was shot by an unknown person in the Old City of 
Jerusalem. It was thought that the crime was a case of political 
terrorism. 

Proposed procedure of the Permanent Mandates Commission. 
(See League of Nations). 


Poland. 
July 27th.—The Seym passed the Bills submitted by the Govern- 


ment to meet the expiry of the Upper Silesian Convention on July 15th. 
One permitted the German minority in Polish Upper Silesia to share 
the privilege of Germans in the western districts of Poland of using 
their own language, in the Courts. Another Bill extended to Upper 


Silesia the land reforms, under which estates were to be divided. 

During the debate Upper Silesian Deputies complained that the 
Poles in Germany had been robbed of their citizens’ rights, Polish 
schools had been closed and the Polish press suppressed, and they 
voted against the Bill regarding the German language. 

July 28th.—Reply of the Government to Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee giving its views on the British plan. (See Spain, The Non- 
Intervention Committee). 

July 29th.—It was officially announced that the assailant of 
Colonel Koc had been identified as a tool of an extremist group belonging 
to the Right Opposition. The group objected to Colonel Koc’s attempts 
to reach agreement with the Right Opposition for the entry of its 
leaders into the National Unity Camp. 


Rumania. 
August 1st.—The King’s visit to Yugoslavia. (See Yugoslavia). 


Siam. 

July 28th.—The Cabinet resigned, owing to charges made in the 
Legislative Assembly that land belonging to the King had been sold 
privately to officials. The Chairman of the Regency Council also 
resigned. 

July 29th.—The other two members of the Council of Regency 
resigned. 

July 31st.—The three Regents withdrew their resignations, as 4 
result of pressure from the armed and civil forces, in consequence! 0! 
uneasiness in the country districts. 
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August 2nd.—The People’s Assembly, after a three-day debate, 
decided to accept the resignations of the members of the Regency 


Council. 


South Africa. 
August 1Ist.—Trade agreement with the Belgium-Luxembourg 


economic union. (See Belgium). 


Spain. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 21st.—Salamanca headquarters reported successes on the 
Aragon front, and claimed slight progress near Brunete and Quijorna. 
Air raids were made on towns on the Catalan coast, and the town of 
Colmenar, just north of Madrid, was bombed and nearly 50 people 
killed. 

July 22nd.—According to Gibraltar reports 7,000 Moors and a 
regiment of other troops landed at Algeciras. Ceuta was also reported 
to have been bombed by Government aircraft. 

Barcelona was shelled by the cruiser Canarias. 

July 24th.—Brunete was reported to have changed hands twice 
after heavy fighting, and the town was described as in ruins. Govern- 
ment aircraft were reported to have bombed the open town of Caceres, 
killing many civilians. 

July 25th.—Barcelona was bombed by insurgent aircraft with 
considerable loss of life. 

July 26th—The insurgents claimed the capture and holding of 
Brunete, and stated that the Government losses amounted to 30,000 
men since the beginning of the offensive ; also that 106 Government 
aeroplanes had been brought down since July 6th. 

July 27th.—General Franco’s forces reported a further advance 
north of Brunete to the village of Villanueva de la Cafiada. 

July 28th.—On the Teruel front the insurgents reported an advance 
westward towards Guadalaviar, and the capture of Mount Buitre 
oe by the occupation of Royuela and Calomarde, due west of 

eruel. 

Barcelona was raided at night by aircraft coming from the sea. 

July 30th.—The insurgents claimed the repulse, with heavy losses, 
of two Government attacks on the Santander front on the previous 
day. On the northern Cordoba front they claimed an advance on a 
va front, with the occupation of the Sierra de Castano and the village 
oi Ovejo. 

August 2nd.—Shots were fired at the Chief Magistrate of Catalonia, 
Don José Andreu. It was thought that the outrage might be the work 
of extremist groups plotting to provoke disturbances behind the front. 
The Anarcho-Syndicalists published a statement demanding an 
investigation into the crime. 

It was announced that the Valencia Government had appointed 
a special commission to reorganize evacuation and to improve methods 
of supply for Madrid. 

The lull on the Madrid and Santander fronts continued. After a 
10-day campaign Teruel, in north-eastern Spain, was freed from 
encirclement by Government troops, which were driven into the 
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provinces of Guadelajara and Cuenca. The rebels claimed to have 
taken 350 square miles of territory. 

On the Huesca and Saragossa fronts the claims were conflicting ; 
those of the Government stated that the rebels had been heavily 
repulsed. ; 

August 3rd.—Madrid was twice heavily shelled. 

The rebels launched an attack in the region of Carabanchel, south. 
west of Madrid, with inconclusive results. The rebels claimed to have 
entered Villaneuva de la Cafiada, west of Madrid. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 21st.—Gibraltar reports regarding the guns at Algeciras and 
Tarifa stated that there were batteries of 6-inch guns in the hills above 
Punta Carnero and on the eastern outskirts of Tarifa and four large 
howitzers in the hills above Pelayo, between Tarifa and Algeciras, 
Foreign technical experts were reported to have placed the guns in 
position. 

July 22nd.—The British steamer Macgregor was reported to have 
been fired at by the Almirante Cervera and other insurgent ships when 
leaving Santander with 2,000 refugees, but was not hit. When she 
was clear of the 3-mile limit a British destroyer closed in on her for 
protection. 

July 23rd.—Statement in London re incident of steamer Macgregor. 
(See Great Britain, External A ffatrs). 

July 26th.—General de Llano, broadcasting from Seville, said the 
guns at Algeciras were merely for defence, to enable any attack by 
Government warships to be repelled. The guns had been in position 
for many months, and were clearly visible from the sea. 

Decision of Poitiers Court of Appeal ve seizure of cargoes of 
Seabank and Axpe Mendi. (See France, External Affairs). 

July 28th.—Seiior Giral, the Foreign Minister, told representatives 
of the foreign press that the Government were supporters of the with- 
drawal of foreign volunteers, but pointed out that a question needing 
settlement was that of the proportion in which they should be with- 
drawn, for the number of Germans and Italians in General Franco's 
army was much greater than that of the foreigners in the Republican 
ranks. 

The present plan for effecting the withdrawal would, he said, le 
too complicated, apart from its great cost, and it only provided for 
the withdrawal of combatants who were subjects of Governments 
adhering to the Non-Intervention Agreement. The Sultan of Morocco 
had not signed the Agreement, but Moors ought to be considered as 
non-Spanish combatants. 

Sefior Giral protested strongly against the granting of belligerent 
rights to General Franco. 

July 29th.—Ruling of Bordeaux Court of Appeal regarding seizure 
of valuables deposited there by the Basque Government. (See france 
External Affairs). rs 

Statement by Lord Cranborne ve British Consular mails 
insurgent territory. (See Great Britain, External Affairs). 

According to reports from Marseilles three steamers coming from 
Spain were attacked by an unknown submarine off Grau-du-Ro! 
Two of them were described as Spanish tankers, and they took refuge 
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in French territorial waters. The third, carrying refugees, reached 
sete. 
An official statement was issued at Salamanca regarding the 
Bilbao mines, reading: “It appears that iron ore will be exported 
to the normal markets—namely, England, Holland, and Germany,” 
but it was added that exports would take place only “ provided no 
overriding motives of a political or external economic order oblige us 
to resort to special measures.” 

The British steamer Marvia, which had been prevented by in- 

surgent warships from entering a Spanish port for 15 days, entered 
Ribadesella, carrying nurses, medical supplies, and two non-intervention 
officers. 
July 30th—The Andutz-Mendi, the third of the three Spanish 
steamers attacked by two submarines of unknown nationality, was 
reported to be drifting, derelict and on fire, not far from the French 
coast. 

In a broadcast from Seville, General de Llano alleged that 2,800 
volunteers crossed over the French frontier into Spain on the day when 
the International Control Commission was suspended, and 1,504 
between July 15th and 22nd. 

Delivery of iron ore to Germany. (See Germany, External Affairs). 

July 31st.—General Franco’s commercial agreement with Germany. 
(See Germany, External Affairs). 

August 1st.—In presenting his credentials to General Franco at 
Salamanca, Count Viola, the new Italian Ambassador, said that out 
of the trial of blood and sacrifice a new Spain would arise, with which 
Italy foresaw progressively close collaboration in the common task of 
preserving social and international peace and defending legitimate 
national interests. 

General Franco declared in reply that Fascist and Imperialist 
Italy had good cause to expect the closest collaboration with Nationalist 
Spain for such ends. 

August 2nd.—According to a semi-official statement the Valencia 
Government had decided to make a final appeal to the League of 
Nations, at its next meeting, to “impose sanctions as provided by 
the Covenant . . . and so put an end to the iniquitous invasion of 
our soil by foreign countries.””’ The appeal was to be made by a special 
delegation, including the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, and 
the Ambassadors in London, Prague, and Moscow. 

August 3rd.—The British Embassy received a non-committal 
reply from the Salamanca Government concerning the seizure of the 
British cargo ship Molton, containing no reference to the demand for 
its release and for indemnities for any damages sustained, but alleging 
that 32 of the crew were known to be Reds. It was not stated whether 
these were Spaniards. 

It was officially announced in Salamanca that the Vatican had 
recognized General Franco’s Government. 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 
_ July 27th.—Semi-official comment in Berlin on the proceedings 
in the Non-Intervention Committee included expressions of satis- 
faction at what was regarded as a further approach (Count Grandi’s 
declaration) to a community of views between Germany, Italy, and 
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England. It was also indicated that the German attitude to the British 
plan should give rise to no difficulties, as Germany was in favour of 
the restoration of land control and the placing of neutral observers in 
Spanish harbours and also of the withdrawal of volunteers in cop. 
junction with the granting of belligerent rights to General Franco. 

The definition of volunteers in the British plan was also approved 
of,and it was intimated that the German Government’s reply to the 
request for its views would be designed to promote the work of the 
Committee “in the sense that the localization of the civil war and the 
exclusion of all foreign influences is achieved on the basis of equality 
between the two parties.” 

July 28th.—The Foreign Minister’s statement to the press regarding 
the withdrawal of volunteers, etc. (See Spain, External Affairs). 

July 30th.—Nationalist allegations re volunteers crossing the 
French frontier into Spain. (See Spain, External Affairs). 

Mr. Eden’s speech in the House of Commons. (See Great Britain, 
External Affairs). 

August Ist.—It was understood that anti-French articles in the 
Italian press, in connection with non-intervention in Spain, had led 
to representations to the Italian Ambassador and a protest in Rome. 

The Government was reported to have expressed disapproval of 
the Soviet tactics at the Non-Intervention Committee, which, it was 
considered, had given opportunity to the German and Italian repre- 
sentatives to shift the blame for the deadlock on to the Soviet 
Government. 

August 1Ist.—It was reported that three Orders-in-Council had 
been approved by the Government of Canada : one establishing control 
over the export of arms, ammunitions, equipment and poison gas, 
by a system of export permits; a second prohibiting the export of 
arms, war materials, aircraft engines and munitions to Spain or Spanish 
territory, directly or indirectly; and a third prohibiting Canadian 
nationals from enlisting in the armed forces of either party in the 
conflict, and prescribing penalties for violations of this rule. In a 
statement appended to the Orders, the Government explained that 
uncertainty as to the future working of the Non-Intervention Agree- 
ment had made it desirable for them to put into force their own 
measures for the observation of a non-intervention policy. 

Soviet press comment on the situation. (See the U.S.S.R.) 

August 2nd.—In answer to Italian allegations that the French 
acceptance of the British non-intervention proposals was ambiguous, 
the press published the full text of the French Note. The latter had 
laid down two conditions for the re-establishment of control on the 
Franco-Spanish frontier—simultaneous restoration of control on the 
Spanish-Portuguese frontier, and the continuance of the English and 
French naval patrols in their respective zones uprtil international 
observers had been established in Spanish ports, 

The Note had also stressed the necessity for substantial with- 
drawal of volunteers as an essential condition of the recognition of 
belligerent rights, and made certain reservations as to the exercise of 
the latter—notably to prevent the laying of mines on the high seas, 
interference with shipping not bound for Spain, and evasion of the 
non-intervention agreement. 
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The rest of the Note consisted of an acceptance of the British 
proposals, point by point. 

August 3rd.—In a conversation with M. Suritz, the Soviet Ambas- 
bassador, M. Delbos was understood to have appealed to the 
Soviet Government to adopt a more conciliatory attitude towards the 
British proposals. M. Suritz was believed to have indicated that at 
the next meeting of the Non-Intervention Committee the Soviet 
delegation would show less intransigence on the subject of the grant 
of belligerent rights. 

THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE. 

July 24th.—The British Government circulated to the Embassies 
and Legations of the 26 other Governments on the Committee a list 
of seven questions covering the salient proposals of the Government’s 
plan. The Governments were asked to state clearly whether they 
agreed or not to the various relevant parts of the plan. 

July 26th.—The Sub-Committee decided, after long discussion, 
to send to all the Governments the text of the British plan with a 
Note asking each to communicate to the Committee, by July 28th, 
if possible, ‘* statements in writing, setting out as shortly and clearly 
as possible their views on each of the proposals in the plan; these 
replies to be framed on the assumption that acceptance of any of the 
proposals is conditional on agreement being reached on all other 
points. , 

Count Grandi made a declaration in which he said: “I wish to 
state in the clearest manner that the Italian Government were, and 
still are, prepared to discuss, in a spirit of conciliation and compromise, 


all the questions raised in the British plan, none excluded. Further, 
in order that there should not be the slightest pretext for misrepre- 
sentation, I wish to state that the Italian Government were, and 


> 


still are, ready to discuss the question of the withdrawal of volunteers. 
He declared that his Government accepted entirely the point 
regarding volunteers in the British plan: (1) ‘‘ We are ready to 
state once more that we are in favour of the withdrawal of volunteers. 
(2) We accept the report of the technical sub-committee, the appoint- 
ment of a commission in Spain to collaborate in all those measures 
which will be accepted by the two parties in Spain, who obviously 
_ say the decisive word on the method of execution of the British 
pian. 
Also, they “naturally”? accepted point 7 if and when the other 
Powers accepted Nos. 1 to 6, and trusted this statement would “ re- 
move the illusion, clearly evident in some instances, that it is possible 
to impute to Italy the responsibility of the total or partial failure of 
the plan, hoped for by some, but certainly not by my Government.” 
Count Grandi objected to the order and some of the phrasing of 
the British questions and produced an alternative draft. He only 
asked, he said, that his questionnaire should be examined simultaneously 
with the British one, and that it might serve to integrate and correct 
the — in those parts which visibly altered the original British 
proposals, 
_ Lord Plymouth replied that the British proposals had been made 
in order to facilitate progress, and the Government did not lay any 
great stress on the order in which the questions were put, since all of 
them had to be answered simultaneously. 
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It seemed impolitic to ask the two parties in Spain to express their 
opinion on proposals on which the Committee itself had not yet agreed, 

M. Maisky considered that the suggestion that belligerent rights be 
granted to General Franco was contrary to tradition and to law, and 
suggested that his Government would never agree to it. 

Herr von Ribbentrop spoke in general terms in agreement with 
the Italian declaration as to willingness to withdraw volunteers. He 
suggested, however, that the British questionnaire was not quite 
adequate, and not altogether on the lines of the British proposals, 
though he believed it was in the spirit of those proposals. 

July 28th.—The Secretariat of the Committee received the replies 
of the British and Polish Governments to the request for written 
statements of their views on all the questions raised in the British 
plan. 
The Polish Government accepted the whole plan, subject to the 
reservation (already made on July 16th) that Poland could not under- 
take to repatriate all Poles serving as “ volunteers’ in Spain, since 
they included Communists who had long been domiciled as immigrant 
workers in France before they took up arms for the Valencia Government. 

July 29th.—The Secretariat received the replies of several other 
Governments, including those of France, Germany, Italy, and the 
U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet Government stated that they could not agree to grant 
belligerent rights to General Franco, but that if and when the complete 
and loyal evacuation of all foreign nationals, including the Moors, 
should in fact have been accomplished, then a new situation would 
have arisen, likely to allow the examination of those points of the 
British plan which could not be examined at present. 

The German reply agreed to the plan “ in all its principal points,” 
but stated that, as'the organization of the withdrawal of volunteers 
was closely connected with the recognition of belligerent rights, the 
Government proposed that the granting of these rights “ should, in 
consequence, not depend on measures demanded in advance in con- 
nection with the withdrawal of volunteers—both ought rather to be 
effected simultaneously.” 

The Italian reply was similar to the German, and contained the 
same reservation, while the French contained a clear and complete 
acceptance of the British proposals, subject to their strict execution 
in the sequence laid down. 

July 30th.—Analysing the replies to the British proposals, in the 
Non-Intervention Sub-committee, Lord Plymouth stated that there 
was fairly general agreement on the restoration of sea and land control, 
and on the suggestions for filling certain gaps in supervision. Two 
vital points, however, required elucidation: one was the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s view that consideration of the question of belligerent rights 
must be postponed until after the complete withdrawal of foreign 
nationals from Spain; the other was the attitude of the German, 
Italian and Portuguese Governments as regards the interrelation 0! 
the withdrawal of foreigners and the grant of belligerent rights. 

Herr von Ribbentrop charged the Soviet Government with trying 
to wreck the British plan, first by evading the question of belligerent 
rights, and then by flatly refusing to grant them. The plan itself had 
shown a tendency in the same direction, since it made the grant of 
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belligerent rights, for purely political reasons, dependent on the satis- 
factory withdrawal of volunteers. He did not believe General Franco 
was likely to grant the facilities required in that connexion if he were 
not given belligerent rights. Soviet Russia started the Spanish civil 
war, he went on, and would like to end it in her own way—by Bolshe- 
vizing Spain. The Soviet statement on the plan had created an entirely 
new situation, towards which he must reserve the attitude of his 
Government. He, therefore, considered it useless to enter into any 
discussion of the answers received. 

M. Corbin stressed the French Government’s acceptance of all 
essentials of the British plan, though they might have some suggestions 
to put forward later. He could not agree with Herr von Ribbentrop 
that the time-factor was a mere detail. Observing that the Valencia 
Government also would have their objections to the plan, he declared 
that the only course for the Committee was to endorse it in its entirety 
and then present it to the two Spanish parties with united backing. 

Count Grandi, who was in complete agreement with Herr von 
Ribbentrop, enquired whether the Soviet reply was Moscow’s last 
word, and charged the French Government with ambiguity in their 
reply to the proposal for belligerent rights. 

In replying to the attacks on his Government, M. Maisky said 
the question of belligerent rights was irrelevant to that of non- 
intervention, and had been thrust to the forefront to delay the 
withdrawal of foreign nationals. If the German and Italian suggestions 
were adopted, General Franco would get belligerent rights immediately, 
and the evacuation of foreigners could wait for weeks or months, or 
forever. The decision on evacuation would be left to General Franco, 
and even if he agreed to it loyal fulfilment was not to be expected of 
him. Neither Germany nor Italy had shown any desire to withdraw 
foreign nationals. The responsibility for a breakdown would be theirs, 
not Russia’s. 

The Portuguese Ambassador expressed general agreement with 
his German and Italian colleagues. 

Lord Plymouth said he could see nothing ambiguous in the French 
acceptance of the British plan. 

The sub-committee was adjourned to enable the Governments to 
consider the position in the light of the discussion. 


Switzerland. 


August 1st.—The leader of the Opposition Arabs in Palestine, 
Raghed Bey Nashashibi, in a statement made in Geneva, said the 
Arabs would never accept the creation of a Jewish State in Palestine, 
but would be willing to meet the Jewish leaders at a round-table 
conference to seek a way out of the present situation, and also to discuss 
the division of Palestine into Arab and Jewish cantons. They were 
prepared, when a federation of Arab States had been created, to agree 
that the Jewish population within it should amount to 30 per cent. 
or more ; they would be highly satisfied if the Jews would utilise the 
large unoccupied territories, and would give them complete municipal 
and cultural autonomy. 

August 2nd.—The Mizrachi, the Orthodox Zionist party in 
Palestine, adopted a unanimous resolution, on the eve of the Zionist 
Congress in Zurich, rejecting both the partition scheme and the pallia- 
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tives proposed by the Royal Commission, and urging the British 
Government to carry out the Mandate, repudiating the contention 
that it was unworkable. 

Dr. Weizmann, addressing a conference of one section of Zionists 
in Zurich, appealed to the delegates not to reject the partition scheme 
proposed for Palestine ; he believed it would be possible to develop 
the Jewish State under its limitations, even to bringing 2 million Jews 
to Palestine during the next few years. It would be unwise, he said, 
to reject the proposal to establish a Jewish State at a time when the 
world was for the first time discussing such a term. 

August 3rd.—In his presidential address to the 20th Zionist Con- 
gress at Zurich, Dr. Weizmann said that in spite of serious short- 
comings the Royal Commission’s report on Palestine must command 
their very great respect. Underlying it, however, there was a funda- 
mental misconception, namely, the thesis that the Mandate was 
unworkable. The Commission met in an atmosphere vitiated by 
six months of terrorism, and it failed, he said, to realize that some 
attempt at effective government might have nipped the trouble in the 
bud. The Mandate was not unworkable, but it had been administered 
by a half-hearted Administration which failed to make a serious attempt 
to work it. 

Dr. Weizmann called attention to the “ striking contradiction” 
between the Commission’s acknowledgment of the justice of the Jewish 
cause and of the benefits conferred by the work of the Jews on the 
non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine, and its recommendations for the 
restriction of Jewish endeavour in practically every direction. “lt 
is a recommendation,” he added, ‘** which seems to have fallen on all 


too willing ears as far as the Government is concerned.”” The imposition 
of a political maximum on Jewish immigration of 8,000 persons for 
the next eight months was in flat contradiction to the principles laid 
down in the Mandate, and they must register their strongest protest 
against it. 


Syria. 
July 21st.—The Prime Minister made a statement for the press 
about Palestine, in which he said Syria did not accept “the Royal 
Commission’s partition or the exclusion of any part of Palestine, 
however small, from the map of the whole Arab peninsula.” 

He added that the Government proposed sending a memorandum 
to the League on the subject. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 22nd.—The Senate Judiciary Committee voted in favour 0! 
re-committal to the Committee of the compromise Bill before the 
Senate (the Bill for Judicial Reform), with instructioas to report back 
to the Senate within 10 days a new Bill providing for reforms ™ 
the Judiciary which did not touch the Supreme Court. 

Later the Senate, by 70 votes to 20, voted in favour of sending 
the Bill back to the Committee. 

July 31st.—The Senate adopted, by 56 votes to 28, the Black- 
Connery Wage and Hours Bill, which provided for a Labour Standards 
Board of five members, and was intended to ensure a minimum wage 
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of 40 cents. an hour, or $16 a week, and a maximum working week of 
4o hours for industrial workers throughout the country. The Board 
would be given no power to regulate child labour. 

August 2nd.—The Senate Judiciary Committee adopted a resolution 
calling for an investigation of the Federal Judicial System by a sub- 
committee of seven members chosen from the Judicial Committee, 
with special reference to the need for the appointment of additional 
Judges to any court, and the reform of procedure. 

‘Mr. Christopher D. Sullivan was chosen by a unanimous vote 
of the executive committee of Tammany Hall to fill the place of leader 
left vacant by the death of Mr. James Dooling. 

August 3rd.—Senator Borah informed the Senate that in spite 
of the retirement of Mr. Justice van Devanter under the new Act, 
there was no vacancy on the Supreme Court bench for President 
Roosevelt to fill, since the Chief Justice could, if he wished, recall any 
Judge who had retired. 

President Roosevelt subsequently insisted, at a press conference, 
that he had the power to make a Supreme Court appointment, and 
indicated that he might make one before the Senate adjourned. 

In a letter to Senator Thomas, published during the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee’s hearing of the Thomas bill to establish a “ com- 


modity dollar,” President Roosevelt expressed his hope of the eventual 
stabilization of the dollar, but said that it would be premature to 
commit themselves definitely at this time to a formalized course of 
action, in view of the present international situation. 


U.S.S.R. 


July 21st.—Presentation of Letters of Credence by Ambassador 
to Berlin. (See Germany, External Affairs). 

July 23rd.—M. Mikoyan was appointed Vice-President of the 
All-Union Council of People’s Commissars, and M. Bulganin, President 
of the Council of People’s Commissars for Russia proper. M. Yurkin 
was appointed Commissar of State Farms for the whole of the U.S.S.R. 

July 26th.—The press reported many arrests of officials, including 
that of M. Rosengolz, the former Commissar for Foreign Trade, and 
two Vice-Commissars. Arrests were also reported in the Komsomol 
organizations. 

July 209th—The Government’s reply to the British com- 
promise plan for non-intervention. (See Spain, The Non-Intervention 
Committee). 

July 30th.—M. Maisky’s statement to the Non-Intervention 
sub-committee. (See Spain, The Non-Intervention Committee). 

_ August Ist.—According to a report from Riga sentences of im- 

prisonment ranging from two to ten years had been passed on seven 
Communist Party leaders in the Danilovsky district of the Yaroslav 
province, for conniving at the liquidation of collective farms. 
_ The press recorded the discovery of groups of wreckers in the 
Commissariat of Justice in the Ukraine, the central committee of the 
Soviet Youth Organization, the Commissariat of Agriculture, the Don 
Basin Coal Trust, and the central committee of the shipbuilding 
industry. 

Izvestia blamed British diplomacy for the non-intervention dead- 
lock and stated that Britain counted on General Franco requiring 
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money from abroad when he had won the civil war, so that she could 
‘repurchase ” him from Germany and Italy, who were too poor to 
finance reconstruction in Spain. 

Reports were current of large-scale arrests, including those of 
Bela Kun, the former dictator of Hungary, M. Chernoff, Commissar 
for Agriculture, and several members of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
missariat. 

August 2nd.—The Government handed to the Japanese Foreign 
Minister a Note of protest about the alleged raid on the Soviet Con- 
sulate in Tientsin, executed by White Russians on the previous day. 
The Note held the Japanese Government responsible, since the Japanese 
military were in command of Tientsin, and demanded the arrest and 
punishment of the offenders, and the taking of immediate steps for the 
protection of the Soviet Consulate and the restoration of their property 
alleged to have been seized. 

August 3rd.—M. Boldireff was appointed Commissar for Health 
in place of M. Kaminsky, who was reported to have been arrested. 


Vatican City. 


August 3rd.—Recognition of General Franco’s Government. (See 
Spain, External A ffatrs). 


Yugoslavia. 

July 21st.—All public meetings and processions were prohibited 
until August 1st. The permis de sejour of Reuter’s correspondent in 
Belgrade, which had expired, was not renewed. 

July 23rd.—Parliament passed the Bill ratifying the Concordat 
in all three readings by 167 votes to 127. The Prime Minister then 
announced that the Government would not for the present send the 
Bill to the Senate, and meantime he would seek an understanding 
with the Orthodox Church. 

The passing of the Bill caused an uproar among Opposition 
Deputies. 

The Patriarch Varnava, head of the Serbian Orthodox Church, 
died in Belgrade. 

July 24th.—The Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church refused the 
Premier’s offer to give the Patriarch a State funeral, saying that the 
Church could not accept it in view of the events of the previous week. 

The Minister of Justice was turned out of the Cathedral when he 
arrived there as representative of the Government to pay his respects 
to the Patriarch’s remains. Several Deputies who had voted for the 
Bill were recognized outside the Cathedral and driven away, one 0! 
them being assaulted and seriously injured. 

July 25th.—Pravda published the names of the Deputies who 
voted for the Bill, but was at once confiscated. It was announced 
that all the Ministers and Deputies who voted for it, or helped to get 
it passed, were to be excluded from the Church, with the sing! 
exception of the Minister for War. 

July 28th.—A proclamation to the people issued by the funeral 
committee of the Orthodox Church, in which the late Patriarch was 
described as being, after King Alexander, the great patriotic leader 
of the nation, was banned by the Government. 

July 29th.—The gendarmerie were compelled to charge the crowds 
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during demonstrations against the Government at the funeral ceremony 
of the Patriarch. At Sarajevo disturbances also occurred. 

August 1st.—Speaking on the Concordat with the Vatican, Dr. 
Stovadinovitch complained that the Serbian Orthodox Church had 
been drawn into the political arena. If he had thought that its interests 
would be hurt by the Concordat, he would never have supported the 
agreement. 

The King of Rumania arrived in Slovenia on a visit to the Prince 

Regent. 
August 2nd.—It was learnt that all the Bishops had now agreed 
on the exclusion from the Serbian Orthodox Church of those Ministers 
and Deputies who voted for the ratification of the Concordat; official 
information as to the way the Deputies had voted was to be obtained 
and sent to all Bishops, and the persons concerned would then be 
brought before an Ecclesiastical Court. 

August 3rd.—The Bishop of Ohrid told a Reuter correspondent 
that the Concordat would give the Western Church a hold on the whole 
country, and through it a chance to win ground in Bulgaria and 
Rumania also. ‘*‘ We have no objection,” he said, ‘‘ to the Catholic 
Church getting an internal law like the one given to the Orthodox 
Church to settle its relations with the State, but we object to an in- 
ternational treaty which is made with a foreign Power instead of with 
our brother Catholics.” 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


August 7th ...  Twenty-ninth World Esperanto Congress Warsaw 


August roth ... Congress of International Federation of 
Civil Servants F Paris 


August 15th .. Peace World Meeting _.... Paris 
August 22nd ... Eleventh International Dairy Capen Berlin 
August 25th ... Workers’ Olympic Games esa Antwerp 
August 27th ... International Conference on Youth Hostels Paris 


August 30th ... International Industrial Relations In- 
stitute... : ; The Hague 


August 31st-Sept. 4th International Uaiventty Pedecotien fie 
the League of Nations sind Budapest 


September st ... *Committee for Study of the Potion ¢ of 
Raw Materials .... Geneva 


September 6th ... “Economic Committee _.... Geneva 
September 13th ... “Ordinary Session of the League Asouaibiy Geneva 


October 7th ... *Technical Sub-Committee of the Fiscal 
Committee &.. ee a ... Geneva 


October 11th ... *Fiscal Committee a ... Geneva 
November ist ... *Conference on the Siikieninienil Re- 
pression of Terrorism ees ... Geneva 


1938 
August 28th ... Eighth International rs for His- 
torical Sciences é Zurich 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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